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COLLEGE EDUCATION— 
FOR WHAT HABITS? 


By Herbert Johnston* 


| A RECENT ANTHOLOGY devoted to the exposition of 
various philosophies of education, Professor Jacques Maritain 
has made another of his invaluable contributions to this subject.’ 
Under such headings as “Educational Aims and Values,” “Educa- 
tional Process,” and “School and Religion,” Professor Maritain first 
explains the philosophical principles involved in the considera- 
tion of each topic and then moves on to their practical ap- 
plication. 

In one of these sections devoted to practical application, he 
points up the distinction between natural intelligence and the in- 
telligence perfected by those habits which are intellectual virtues. 
And he contends that the aim of liberal education at the high 
school and college levels is essentially to develop the natural 
intelligence on an infra-scientific level—“what Plato would have 
called ‘right opinion’”*—and thus to prepare for the develop- 
ment of intellectual virtues such as science. Basic liberal edu- 
cation has as its objective the grasp of the meaning of science, 
or art, or wisdom, the understanding of its nature and scope, 
rather than the acquisition of that intellectual habit itself.* 

A little later, Professor Maritain somewhat modifies this posi- 
tion. He distinguishes more sharply the level of the high school 
from that of the college; and he suggests that the latter could 
“make basic liberal education fully efficacious” by concerning 
itself also with “the beginnings and first development of a given 
intellectual virtue or a given intellectual skill” as a form of pre- 
professional training.‘ 

This last point, this modification of the natural intelligence 
doctrine, should be developed and insisted upon, lest a mis- 


*Herbert Johnston, Ph.D., is an associate professor in the Department 


of Philosophy at the University of Notre Dame. 

1 Jacques Maritain, “Thomist Views on Education,” Modern Philosophies 
and Education, Fifty-fourth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study 
of Education, Part I (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1955), pp. 


-90. 
2 Ibid., p. 61. 3 Ibid., pp. 79-80. 4 Thid., pp. 81-82. 
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understanding arise concerning the practical application of the 
earlier distinction between natural intelligence and intelligence 
perfected by intellectual virtues. For the proper aim of college 
teaching, or so this paper will contend, is the actual develop- 
ment on the part of students of intellectual habits, and, where 
the subject matter admits of it, the development of science and 
not merely of opinion, even of right opinion. 


THE AIM OF CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 


As used here, of course, “education” will refer to that activity 
properly carried on by the educational agency which is the 
school, and more particularly, the liberal college. More particu- 
larly yet, “education” will here leave out of account the physical 
development of the student fostered by athletic programs, and 
his spiritual development fostered by opportunities for daily 
Mass and Communion, by retreats, and by the general religious 
atmosphere of the Catholic college. The term “education” will 
be restricted to that intellectual development which is the specific, 
though not the exclusive, aim of classroom instruction. 

The immediate problem, then, is to consider whether the teach- 
er’s work in the classroom is to aim at the development in and 
by the students of intellectual habits or only at preparing for 
their later development; and, if it is to develop habits, whether 
these should be habits of science properly speaking or of opinion 
only. 

In the doctrine of St. Thomas, “habit . . . signifies a certain 
quality which informs and perfects a potency.”> The investiga- 
tion of habit should, then, according to the demands of this 
doctrine, proceed by way of an analysis of potency and act, be- 
tween which habit stands as a medium.® A reading of Book IX 
of the Commentary on the Metaphysics and of Article 1 of the 
De Virtutibus in Communi yields an explanation which may be 
briefly summarized as follows: 

Potency corresponds to act and can be known only through 
that correspondence. There are, in general, two kinds of act 


5 $t. Thomas Aquinas, In II Sent., dist. 24, q. 1, solutio. 

6 For a brief, c discussion of this subject, see Vernon J. Bourke, 
“The Role of Habitus in the Thomistic ag Sag 4 of Potency and Act,” 
a ed. R. E. Brennan (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1942), 
pp. -109. 
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to which there consequently correspond two kinds of potency: 
there is first act, or form, to which there corresponds the potency 
for existence; and there is second act, or operation, to which 
there corresponds the potency for operation. 

Between first act and the potency for existence there stand no 
natural entitative habits properly speaking. In the body there 
may be such habitual disposition’ as health and beauty, and in 
the soul there may be that supernatural habit which is habitual 
grace. However important, none of these is the sort of habit 
whose development the college teacher as such may reasonably 
aim at in the classroom. 

To second act there corresponds the potency for operation. 
This potency, in turn, may be of two kinds. Active operational 
potency changes something other, and is itself a virtue properly 
speaking; examples would be the agent intellect and the bodily 
powers. Passive operational potency is changed by something 
other, and receives a passion; examples would be sight and hear- 
ing. Active operational potency cannot receive a habit, that is, 
it cannot be informed by a perfecting quality which is a principle 
of act, because it is already a principle of act by its very nature. 
Passive operational potency cannot receive a habit because the 
quality which it receives from its actuating principle does not 
inform the potency but remains only while the operation in 
question is being performed; it belongs to that species of quality 
which is a passion rather than a habit. 

Between active and passive operational potency there stand 
those potencies which are rational by their very nature (the 
possible intellect), or which may come within the control of 
reason (the will and the sense appetites). These differ from 
purely active potency in that, to serve as a principle of act, they 
must be actuated by an active principle. They differ from purely 
passive potency in that they are not determined to only one sort 
of operation but may be used well or badly, and in that they 
receive not just a passion but a form that remains after the op- 
eration in question has ceased and that makes further operation 
of the same kind easier. Such forms are habits, qualities of the 
soul that produce stable accidental changes, that constitute in 


7 This is the term St. Thomas uses when he is speaking with strict at- 
tention to exactness; at other times he calls them habits in a broad sense. 
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their possessor what is literally a second nature. Such habits 
stand midway between potency and act; they are act in relation 
to pure, undetermined potency, but are potency in relation to 
second act which is perfect operation. 

Men perform human acts by means of their powers, among 
others, of intellect, will, and sense appetites; if these powers 
can be improved by qualities inhering in them as forms, those 
men will perform their human acts more easily, efficiently, and 
surely. And since any end, including man’s last end, must be 
achieved by means of human acts, the development of such 
habits will necessarily be a primary aim of the educational 
process. 

There is no need to describe here the various good habits or 
virtues of which man is capable; the distinction between the in- 
tellectual and the moral virtues, between those of the speculative 
and those of the practical intellect, and between the acquired 
and the infused moral virtues may be taken as common knowl- 
edge. The development of the moral virtues in men is the work 
of many educational agencies, of which the school is one. The 
school, as such, should and can fruitfully aim at the development 
of moral virtue chiefly outside the classroom through its con- 
nection with the Church and through its common life and gen- 
eral atmosphere. Within the classroom which remains true to 
its nature, moral virtues can be developed only secondarily and 
indirectly, though very effectively, through the example, atti- 
tudes, and personality of the teacher. Directly and immediately, 
the job of the teacher is to teach, to assist his students to grow 
in knowledge and intellectual ability. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE TEACHER 


And just what is it to teach? As St. Thomas explains it, to 
teach is to lead someone to know something.’ The teacher may 
do this in one of two ways. First, he may propose an intelligible 
object which the student can know either because the object is 
self-evident or because the student can himself do the reasoning 
that is necessary to enable him to see the object as a conclusion 
in the light of self-evident principles. Second, he may propose 


de veritate, q. 11 


8See St. Thomas Aquinas, Quaestiones disputatae 
(De magistro); In II Sent., dist. 9, q. 1, a. 2, ad 4. 
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an intelligible object for whose understanding he must lead the 
student through a middle term which is better known to the 
student. 

The operation of acquiring knowledge and developing intel- 
lectual habits is much like that of acquiring health. Sometimes 
the operation of nature alone is sufficient to accomplish the tran- 
sition from sickness to health by recovery; it may also be suf- 
ficient to acomplish the transition from ignorance to knowledge 
by discovery. At other times nature, the principal agent, requires 
the assistance of a physician, whose function as instrumental 
agent is to provide through his art the means by which nature 
may remove the illness; it may likewise require the assistance of 
a teacher for the supplying of the means by which it may re- 
move ignorance. The student remains the principal agent and 
must reach the conclusions himself; the teacher, however, is a 
real though an instrumental agent, for he not only places the 
student before the intelligible object, but, in the second meaning 
of teaching, leads him to see it for himself. 

To teach, then, is to lead the student to new knowledge through 
his own discursive reasoning, this reasoning being itself sug- 
gested and guided by the teacher. When the student is thus led 
to see a conclusion as necessarily involved in a self-evident prin- 
ciple, he is developing the habit of science; and the repetition of 
such acts strengthens the habit in him to an indefinite degree. 
When the principle in question is the first one in some particular 
order of knowledge, the habit developed is one of the particular 
sciences; when it is the first absolutely, the habit developed is 
wisdom. When the teacher proposes for the student’s considera- 
tion truths which either cannot be or are not on that occasion 
reduced to self-evident principles, he is not inducing science in 
the student but either opinion or faith. By opinion the student 
holds a conclusion as probable; by faith he holds it as certain. 
But in neither case does he see its necessity.® 


THE PROPER WORK OF THE COLLEGE 


What should a teacher in a liberal college aim at having his 
students achieve—wisdom, science, opinion, faith, art, factual 


9 See St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa theologiae, Il-II, 1, 4, c; I-II, 67, 
8, c; I, 79, 9, ad 4; In III Sent., dist. 23, q. 2, a. 2, q. 3, c. 
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data? There is room, and indeed a necessity, for all of these, 
according to the maturity and interests of the student and ac- 
cording to the nature of the truths involved. But in each case 
the teacher must know what he is aiming at and why, for if he 
confuses one of these results with another, nothing of any value 
at all will occur. Given the student to be taught at the under- 
graduate level and the various disciplines in which he is in- 
structed in a liberal college, how should the teacher go about his 
task? 

It would seem that logic, grammar, and composition could best 
be taught to undergraduates as liberal arts rather than as the 
speculative sciences which they also are.’° At this level the stu- 
dent needs to know how to make an argument or a paragraph 
rather than be introduced to the intricacies of symbolic logic or 
philology. At this stage he needs to know and can learn the 
art; he does not need to know and cannot adequately learn the 
science, 

In the teaching of literature, whether in the English or in a 
foreign language, the task seems to be somewhat different. In 
this field the student is to be led to grasp an intelligible object 
by a sort of intuitive perception that is certainly not the result 
of any rational process through which a teacher can lead him. 
What the teacher can do is to make this operation somewhat 
easier by removing biographical, historical and other obstacles to 
understanding. Ultimately the teacher must rely on the lumi- 
nosity, on the beauty and truth of the literary work itself and its 
appeal to the student's natural intelligence; exhaustive gram- 
matical or rhetorical analysis and dissection simply kill any pos- 
sibility of appreciation. Again, what is proper to and useful 
in graduate courses and learned literary journals has no place 
in an undergraduate liberal college. 

The social sciences and history, including history of culture 
and the arts, will require another approach, because here it is 
possible to see conclusions in their principles, to see results in 
their causes, sometimes necessarily and sometimes only probably. 
Much of the work of these, as of other disciplines, will consist 
in the student’s mastering factual material. This operation in- 


10 See Bernard I. Mullahy, “The Nature of the Liberal Arts,” The New 
Scholasticism, XXIII, 4 (October, 1949), 361-386. 
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volves a twofold benefit. First, it supplies indispensable raw 
material without which further development in the field is im- 
possible. Second, it develops habits in the interior sensitive 
powers of the imagination and the memory and perhaps also in 
the cogitative power;!! and all of these powers play a large part 
in further intellectual development. 

Where the aim is to lead the student to see results in their 
causes, teaching should always look to getting an answer to the 
question why on the level appropriate to the student’s maturity 
and abilities. For example, a study of the causes of World War | 
on the most elementary level might be restricted to the statement 
of the assassination of an Austrian archduke. The same study 
with more advanced students, perhaps those in a secondary 
school, might involve the distinction between an occasion and a 
cause, and some notion of the background of Balkan politics. 
For undergraduates this consideration could be broadened and 
deepened to include cultural, economic, and other factors. The 
graduate school might appropriately go into some of the more 
abstruse elements of Serbian nationalism. All these are different 
levels of knowledge but not different kinds of knowledge. If 
history is in any sense a science, then that science was being de- 
veloped to some degree from the first and most elementary an- 
swer to the question why. Examples drawn from such a social 
science as economics might support this conelusion even more 
firmly. 

In the physical and biological sciences the same sort of effort 
should be made to lead the student to see some intelligible 
necessity in the relation between conclusion and principle. There 
are many levels at which the relation between heat and the ex- 
pansion of metal may be investigated, some of which are appro- 
priate to high school students, others to students in a liberal 
college, and others to students in a graduate or professional 
school. To the extent that inductive sciences are truly sciences, 
the student at any of those levels is actually developing and not 
merely preparing for the habit of science. This is the manner 
of developing the natural intelligence of the student which is 
proper to this subject matter; the differences will be in the de- 


gree only. 


11 See St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa theologiae, I-II, 50, 3, ad 3. 
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The same is true, and perhaps more obviously so, of mathe- 
matics. Once the preliminaries have been mastered, to teach 
mathematics as anything less than an exact science is to do 
violence to its object. The ordinary undergraduate need not 
necessarily become familiar with the intricacies of number theory 
or the infinitesimal calculus. But if he learns only the first book 
of Euclid he must learn it demonstratively, that is, scientifically, 
or he cannot be said to have learned it at all. 

In philosophy and theology, too, there are possible various 
depths of penetration. It is a commonplace that the aim of an 
undergraduate course in a liberal college is not to develop the 
professional theologian or metaphysician. Yet here, again, the 
choice is among different degrees of the development of that 
habit which is the intellectual virtue of science or even of wis- 
dom; it is not between science on the one hand and opinion or 
faith on the other. 


THE FUTILITY OF OPINION OUTCOMES 


In a text which is central for this problem, St. Thomas ex- 
plains that a disposition can be distinguished from a habit in 
two ways. In the first way, a disposition differs from a habit as 
the imperfect differs from the perfect in the same species; this 
same quality is called a disposition when it exists in us in such a 
way that it can be easily lost, and is called a habit when it exists 
in us in such a manner that it cannot be easily lost. A disposi- 
tion of this kind can become a habit as a boy becomes a man. 
In the second way, a disposition differs from a habit specifically; 
that quality which is called disposition in this sense, such as 
sickness and health (and opinion), is called such because from 
its very nature it has changeable causes, whereas that quality 
which is called habit, such as science and moral virtue, is called 
such because from its very nature it has unchangeable causes. 
A disposition of this kind cannot became a habit, because the 
two are different specifically.!? 

A disposition in the first sense is science imperfectly possessed 
and easily lost; but it is truly science because its causes are un- 
changeable. A disposition in the second sense is opinion; how- 


12 Jbid., I-II, 49, 2, ad 3; I-II, 57, 2, ad 3; I-II, 55, 4, c, in which he 
explains why opinion cannot be called an intellectual virtue. 
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ever long it may remain, it can never be developed into science 
because its causes are changeable. If the teacher begins with a 
problem which the student understands and is interested in, 
and then leads him by discussion to reach a conclusion which is 
related to a principle on however elementary a level, a begin- 
ning of science has been accomplished, that beginning perhaps 
appropriate to the undergraduate level but allowing of further 
development in later life. But if the teacher begins with a prob- 
lem and then either leaves it unresolved or leaves the student in 
doubt or confusion about the reasons why a certain conclusion 
should be held, no beginning of science has been accomplished 
that would make possible any further development. The use of 
a discussion method that becomes its own end instead of a useful 
method of attacking certain kinds of problem; the use of rhetoric 
that aims merely at persuading when demonstration is possible; 
the resolving of conclusions into principles whose nature (for 
example, philosophical or theological ) is undifferentiated and con- 
fused in the student’s mind—all these are sure ways to vitiate 
the proper work of the liberal college and to guarantee that the 
student will get little more, intellectually, from his years in col- 
lege than some sound advice from his elders. And he need not 
come to college to get that. 

To stop at opinion is to make impossible any further develop- 
ment by way of understanding that deepens with study and ex- 
perience, for there has been no understanding to begin with. On 
whatever level is proper to the undergraduate in those disci- 
plines allowing of it, some degree of the development of science, 
some habit of resolving conclusions into principles, is the only 
goal of teaching that can justify the existence of that institu- 
tion which is the college. And it is the only possible preparation 
for the further habit of resolving conclusions into absolutely first 
principles, that habit of Christian wisdom which is the crown 
and the ideal of the Catholic liberal college. 


THE PUPIL PERSONNEL PROGRAM’S 
ESSENTIAL SERVICES 


By James J. Cribbin* 


Ope NATURE of the guidance process has been examined 
with an ingenuity which is at times exceeded only by the re- 
petitiveness of the analyses presented. Authoritative works range 
from theoretical considerations of principles to practical “how-to- 
do-it-yourself” manuals. Differences in purpose and background 
have lead authorities to stress this or that aspects of the total pro- 
gram or to concentrate on problems of organization, personnel or 
practices. They have inevitably given rise to futile attempts to de- 
fine guidance in terms acceptable to all, wearying discussions of 
the so-called kinds of guidance, and numbing arguments as to 
the role of guidance in the school. Earl J. McGrath, former U.S. 
Commissioner of Education, well described the situation when 
he declared that the lack of an adequate understanding of what 
should constitute an efficient pupil personnel program arose 
chiefly from the fact that there has never been a meeting of 
minds on the part of leaders in the field." 

Although there is no concensus as to what the “ideal” guid- 
ance program should include, the debates have not been in vain. 
An analysis of recent texts indicates an encouraging acceptance 
of a common denominator of basic services. Thus, the Confer- 
ence on Pupil Personnel Services in Elementary and Secondary 
Schools, called by the U.S. Office of Education in 1951, deter- 
mined that an adequate program should include the following 
services: (1) child accounting and attendance; (2) orientation; 
(3) counseling; (4) clinical services, including remediation of 
speech, reading, hearing and visual defects; (5) individual 
analysis; (6) health; (7) home-school-community; (8) place- 
ment and follow-up; (9) occupational and educational informa- 


*James J. Cribbin, Ph.D., is an associate professor in the School of 
Education at Fordham University. 

1U.S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, Pupil Personnel 
Services in Elementary and Sec Schools, Circular No. 325, 1951 
(Washington: Government Printing ce, 1951), p. 1. 
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tion; and (10) services closely related to personnel services, in- 
cluding student activities, group activities and special education. 

Four recent books, Froehlich (1950),? Smith (1951),* Hamrin 
(1953), Hatch and Dressel (1953),° all agree that the student- 
inventory, the information, the counseling, and the placement 
and follow-up services are essential. Moreover, Froehlich and 
Smith are of one mind with reference to the importance of the 
evaluation service, while Hamrin and Froehlich both stress the 
significance of the orientation and articulation service. The serv- 
ices proposed are actually those put forward by Warters (1946),° 
although her nomenclature in terms of helping the individual be 
understood, counseling the individual, socializing the individual, 
helping the indivdual progress through supplementary services, 
and studying and improving personnel work, is somewhat more 
general. 

The advantages of thinking of the pupil personnel program in 
terms of facilitating services are several: (1) it prevents an- 
other error of educational metonomy in identifying the total 
program with what is in fact but one aspect of that program; 
(2) it restricts the scope of guidance work to a limited area in 
which success is possible without “taking over” other school ac- 
tivities which are already being efficiently performed; (3) it acts 
as a brake on the personnel worker’s tendency to spread himself 
all over the educational landscape; (4) because the services can 
be defined in relatively precise terms, this approach allows for the 
delegation of specific responsibilities, division of labor based on 
competence, and mutual co-operation; (5) it safeguards the 
guidance worker from being reduced to the level of a mere clerk 
or educational handyman; and (6) it delimits the program in 
terms of aims, content, and procedures, which in turn serve as 
criteria for evaluating personnel activities. 


2 Clifford P. Froehlich, Guidance Services in Smaller Schools (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1950). 

3Glenn E. Smith, Principles and Practices of the Guidance Program 
(New York: The Macmillan Co., 1951). 

4S. A. Hamrin, Initiating and Administering Guidance Services (Bloom- 
ington, Ill.: McKnight & McKnight, 1953). 

5 Raymond N. Hatch and Paul L. Dressel, Guidance Services in the 
Secondary School (Dubuque: Wm. C. Brown Co., 1953). 

6 Jane Warters, High-School Personnel Work Today (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1946). 
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“Guidance,” like “Adjustment,” is a noun to be reckoned with. 
When, however, a scrutiny of the literature reveals apparently 
serious discussions of such nonentities as “guidance in the mean- 
ing of change,” “guidance in thoughtfulness and co-operation,” 
and “guidance in democratic living,” one may wonder whether 
this hermaphroditic process of multiplying the kinds of guidance 
has not derprived the term of any hard core of meaning. For 
these reasons, therefore, it is most productive, for the present at 
least, to think of personnel work in terms of facilitating services 
to students, distinct from, but not separated from, administrative 
and instructional activities. The writer feels that the essential 
services in the secondary school personnel program are the fol- 
lowing: (1) the student inventory service; (2) the information 
service; (3) the counseling service; (4) the group development 
service; (5) the moral development service; (6) the remedial] 
services; (7) the placement and follow-up service; (8) the serv- 
ice to administrators, teachers, and parents; and (9) the research 
and evaluation service. 


THE STUDENT INVENTORY SERVICE 


Education has had more than its fair share of clichés apropos 
of the need for knowing the student before attempting to help 
him. For all their threadbareness, such adages as “Learn your 
students before you teach them,” “Start where you find them,” 
and “Seeing through Johnny in order that Johnny may see him- 
self through,” highlight the importance of a careful study of the 
individual as a necessary first step in guidance. In common 
with butcher, baker, and candlestick maker, the personnel worker 
courts humiliating failure if he neglect to become familiar with 
the nature of the entity with which he works. Theoretical knowl- 
edge of the adolescent will not suffice, important though it may 
be. There is need for specific information about each student 
which has been secured from every reliable source through the 
utilization of every valid technique available. In addition, it 
is essential that this information be synthesized and forwarded 
systematically to all who are responsible for the best development 
of the student. 

In this matter, Jones has pointed out a wholesome truth: “The 
world would be far in advance of what it is today if we all acted 
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only upon what facts we have. Let us; then, get whatever facts 
we can about a student, but let us be sure that they are facts 
and not opinions about facts.”"’ There is in every school a fund 
of data about each student which is rarely effective either be- 
cause it has been gathered so planlessly or systematized in so 
disorganized a manner as to be of use to nobody. The result is 
that at present much advice is being given students not on the 
basis of a true picture of their development but rather on that 
of a surrealist caricature, limned from scraps and tatters of hap- 
hazard data blended with generous daubs of opinion and pre- 
judice. 

The student inventory service, therefore, seeks to collect such 
facts about the student as may maximize our efforts to minimize 
the number of human errors he will make. The generic types 
of information which are desirable include all data pertinent to 
the student as a person, his home and environmental background, 
his moral development, his social status, his educational and 
vocational plans, his academic achievement. Among the means 
generally employed to gather this information the following are 
most important: (1) objective measures of the individual's abili- 
ties, aptitudes, interests and adjustment; (2) estimates of teach- 
ers, homeroom and club sponsors; (3) student self-descriptions 
as revealed by autobiographies, questionnaires, self-rating, and 
checklists; (4) interviews; (5) home visitations; (6) follow-up 
studies. In short, the methods range from casual corridor con- 
versations to formalized case conferences. 

There is a type of personnel worker for whom the amassing of 
statistics is an endless source of satisfaction. It must never 
be forgotten that this process is but a means to an end. If it 
result in knowledge rather than understanding, or lead to a ledger 
of the student's abilities rather than insight into his potentiali- 
ties for good, then we have but succeeded in dissecting him ever 
so delicately and sterilely. Therefore, in carrying out the 
mechanics of this service, the following principles should guide 
the worker: (1) the desideratum is a comprehensive picture of 
the varied aspects of the student’s development; (2) all who are 
in a position to do so must be given systematic opportunities to 


7Arthur J. Jones, Principles of Guidance (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1951), pp. 132-35. 
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make significant contributions; (3) those who gather data should 
seek facts not a hodgepodge of impression paprickaed with bias; 
(4) procedures whereby data are collected and recorded should 
be so routinized so as not to obscure the purposes for which they 
are instituted; (5) channels of communication must be kept open 
so that the pool of information may be a shared pool on the 
part of all who are in a position to use it for the good of students. 


THE INFORMATION SERVICE 


lf every right has a corollary responsibility, then the personnel 
worker dare not analyze the student unless he is also ready to 
supply him with such help as the inventory indicates to be neces- 
sary. The quantity and quality of required data necessarily vary 
with the individual differences of students. However, since men 
are more alike than different, certain common areas exist in which 
at some time or other all students will stand in need of specific 
informational help. These areas included the following: 

Health—The aim of this type of information is to assist the 
student in coping with the problems of his physical develop- 
ment, to help him accept his body as it is, to overcome remedi- 
able deficiencies and to deal positively with those which are 
unalterable. Since the objective is a sound mind in a sound 
body, the informational service as a guidance function is most 
concerned with the reactions of the student to his physical self. 
If there is not engendered an optimistic attitude towards his 
somatic limitations on the part of the student, then there is a 
real danger lest he have neither sound body nor sound mind. 
Only secondarily is this service interested in such health minu- 
tiae as the need for exercise, diet, overweight, and underweight. 

Educational.—Three kinds of educational information are im- 
portant for each student: (1) that which will enable him to be 
an academic success in school; (2) that which will facilitate his 
efforts to be an all-round success in school; and (3) that which 
will assist him after he finishes his schooling. The first category 
of information should include such necessaries as knowledge of 
the aims of the school, the educational program, choosing major 
curriculum sequences and electives, good study habits, how to 
take notes, write reports and succeed in examinations, how to 
read more effectively, how to give oral reports, how to avoid 
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failure or to profit from it when it does occur. 

Under the second classification might be listed such items as 
adjustment to the school, its regulations and traditions, how to 
get along with teachers and schoolmates, the benefits of participat- 
ing in cocurricular and service organizations in the school. 
Finally, the third type of information deals with postschool edu- 
cational planning. It should therefore include at least such topics 
as the need and method of making an educational plan, pertinent 
college information and criteria for selecting a college, part- 
time schooling and training opportunities for the noncollege 
group, sources of scholarships and student aid, and other re- 
sources of information which the student can investigate on his 
own initiative. 

Vocational.—The vocational information of which the student 
stands in need is of two major types: (1) information necessary 
while in school and (2) that which will help him in his post- 
school endeavors. During his school career the pupil must have 
accurate information with reference to the problem of combining 
study and work without slighting either, how to budget his funds, 
and how to use the summer vacation profitably. More important 
is it, however, that he not only recognize the vocational implica- 
tions of his academic work but that he come to look upon work- 
ing as an other valid form of education. With reference to the 
second class of data, students need such information as will help 
them appreciate the importance and the methodology of formu- 
lating a vocational plan, how to secure and evaluate occupational 
information, how to choose, prepare for, enter upon, and pro- 
gress in the vocations of their choice. 

Personal.—Although in this area, perhaps more than in any 
other, the amount of information needed varies with individual 
differences, even here there are common problems. Each stu- 
dent is striving to develop a balanced and wholesome personality. 
All therefore require that type of information which will help 
them gain greater insight into their own makeup and attain to 
emotional maturity. Accordingly, students should be informed 
of the dangers involved in habitual daydreaming, the defense 
mechanisms and the use of adjustive rather than adaptive means 
for meeting reality. 

Social-civic—Under this heading it would be well to have 
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at the student’s disposal information dealing with the follow- 
ing three segments of his social-civic life: (1) the student and 
his peer groups, (2) the student and his family relations, and 
(3) the student and the community. How can I be accepted, 
if not actually popular? How can I make new friends without 
neglecting my old friends? How can I learn to participate hap- 
pily in social groups? to converse intelligently? to entertain? to 
dance? to be interesting while out on a date? to act according to 
the basic rules of etiquette? These are frequent questions for 
which students want answers. Of greater import, however, is 
the need for the student to develop his leadership potential, to 
spend his leisure time advantageously and‘ to get along with 
superiors while avoiding the extremes of “apple polishing” and 
rebellion. Perhaps most important of all is the individual's need 
to learn how to fit into groups without sacrifice of principles anc 
to understand and combat prejudice and the exclusiveness of 
student cliques. 

It is a truism that an older generation can never fully under- 
stand a younger one. Add to this fact that phenomenon of 
Western culture called “adolescence,” and one has ample justi- 
fication for supplying the student with such information as will 
help him better to understand his own intrafamilial relationships. 
Studies indicate that the chief sources of difficulty are parental 
reluctance to accept the student as a maturing, if not mature, 
individual, interparental conflict, unreasonable _ restrictions, 
parental neglect, shame or discontent with home conditions, 
sibling rivalry, resentment of home chores or parental super- 
vision, and other-sibling preference. According to the degree of 
his maturity, the pupil should be helped not only to understand 
his tendencies to rebel, which are so characteristic of what so- 
ciologists call the “Youth Culture,” but also to appreciate more 
fully the intent of the Fourth Commandment. 

One of the most frequent complaints of pastors is that the 
Catholic college or high school graduate seems to be swallowed 
up in a void so far as participation in parish organizations is con- 
cerned. The third type of information, then, has to do with what 
Myers has called unpaid community services. These are both 
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an opportunity and a challenge for the exercise of the student's 
social responsibilities. It is important that such information 
be imparted not only because such activities are educational but 
even more because by such participation one learns those skills 
which are prerequisite to adult leadership. In such societies as 
the Children of Mary, the Junior Holy Name, St. Vincent de 
Paul, the Confraternity, the Boy and Girl Scouts, the Red Cross, 
and Future Farmers of America, the individual has ample op- 
portunity to contribute to the common good. A host of religious, 
social, civic, political and artistic groups are quite willing to 
utilize the abilities of these students. It is a responsibility of the 
school first to provide the necessary information and then to 
guide the student into that specific type of community service 


which will be best for him. 
THE COUNSELING SERVICE 


{t would be arrant nonsense to dichotomize the formational 
and the informational aspects of the pupil personnel program. 
Nevertheless, the major emphasis in the student inventory, in- 
formation, remedial, and evaluation services is principally in- 
formational, as it is in those services which seek to help admin- 
istrators, teachers, and parents. On the other hand, the group 
development, counseling, moral development and placement 
services seek more to form the student than to inform him. The 
efficacy of these latter services is less dependent on armories of 
techniques and the long, white beard of experience than upon 
the ability of the personnel worker to establish and maintain 
warm human relationships with students. This follows from the 
fact that the greatest force for good, God’s grace alone excepted, 
is the influence of one personality on another. 

If what has been said is valid, then to hold that the heart of 
the guidance program is the counseling service is to mouth more 
than a cliché. The assessment of students is mere inquisitive- 
ness, the dissemination of information inane “busy work,” unless 
plans are made for periodic contacts between each student and 
someone who respects him as a person, understands him as an in- 
dividual, and is competent enough to be of genuine help in time 
of need. The counseling service, then, may be distinguished 
from all other personnel services in five ways: (1) purpose, 
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(2) point of view, (3) personnel, (4) process, and (5) place. 

Purpose.—The aim of counseling is to contribute to the stu- 
dent's growth by giving him that individualized assistance which 
he cannot secure from other school sources. Whether he is per- 
plexed by a vocational dilemma, puzzled by his own develop- 
ment, pained by his inner conflicts, or uncertain as to what 
educational path he should travel, the aim is ever the same. It 
is to provide him with opportunities to consider his problem with 
a relatively wiser person in order that he may define it more 
clearly, determine a reasonable solution, test it against reality, 
and modify his course of action in the light of experience. 

Point of view.—Basic to all counseling is the blunt admis- 
sion that its primary, though not exclusive, allegiance is to the 
student. This implies a willingness to accept him as one finds 
him. It implies, further, a respect for his God-given right to 
self-determination in the use of his free will, free from cajoling, 
coaxing, or coercion. Hence, counseling is a two-way learning 
process in which the student is truly the captain of his soul, while 
the counselor is servant not master, protector not prescriber, 
minister not manipulator. 

Personnel.—Only the moral development service makes greater 
demands on the school’s personnel than does counseling. For 
counseling is more than the recounting of delightful anecdotes 
from one’s own adolescence, more than assuring the counselee 
that his every problem has been antecedently experienced by the 
guidance worker, more than advising, persuading, or urging. It 
therefore requires personnel who are equipped for the task in 
terms of personality, training, experience, and the possession of 
that absolute sine qua non, prudence. It follows, then, that to 
claim that all teachers are counselors is as misleading as to 
affirm that all doctors are surgeons. Doctor and teacher alike 
have undoubtedly assimilated much of the training appropriate 
to the corresponding specialties. Although this learning may en- 
title either to exercise in a limited manner the functions of the 
specialist, it by no means justifies their pretensions to the specialty 
itself. 

Student problems which range from moods to momism, from 
fears to fixations, from reading difficulties to resentments, from 
overweight to overdependence, from loneliness to lethargy, from 
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shyness to stuttering, from inferiority to indecision, from phy- 
sical defects to discouragement cannot all be solved by any one 
person, not even by him who parades under the seraphic title 
of the counselor. As a service, counseling is the shared responsi- 
bility of many within the school, each working at his own level 
within the framework of his training and the limitations of his 
situation. It demands the co-operative effort of administrator, 
counselor, and teacher, each of whom in his own way labors for 
a common objective, the prevention and remediation of student 
difficulties. 

Process.—Teaching is a process in which the instructor seeks 
to help the student acquire those ideas, ideals, skills, and atti- 
tudes which are necessary for a happy life by covering a given 
segment of our cultural heritage within a restricted area of edu- 
cational experience. However permissive he may be, the fact 
remains that the teacher is dominant. He knows, and because 
he knows, he instructs, assigns lessons and gives grades in his at- 
tempt to teach as competently as he can that phase of the edu- 
cational sequence for which he is responsible in terms of the 
syllabus. Counseling is far different. It is a process in which, 
as often as not, the student takes the lead and in which guide 
and guided are about as near to being peers as mature and im- 
mature can ever be. 

Counseling differs from teaching in other ways as well. The 
good teacher starts with students as he finds them in terms of 
their attitudinal patterns and apperceptive backgrounds; the 
counselor may not start at all unless the student freely assents 
to receive the proffered aid. The teacher continues to teach even 
when his best efforts fail to motivate students; the counselor gen- 
erally continues to help only so long as the student is actively 
co-operative. The teacher thinks primarily of the class with a 
lesser concern for the individual within the group; the counselor 
considers first the individual and only secondarily is he interested 
in the group. Finally, the teacher must act with authority at 
least with reference to maintaining discipline, taking attendance, 
and evaluating progress; the counselor avoids both the overt and 
covert exercise of authority, refusing to judge the individual or 
compare him with his peers. Thus, the good teacher and the 
good counselor have a single goal, which is reached by different 
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means. The teacher seeks to understand the student in order to 
help him; the counselor seeks to help the individual understand 
himself in order that he may help himself. 

Place.—Almost every other personnel activity can be carried 
on with groups of students. Counseling, with the interview as 
its core, presupposes a degree of intimacy which makes this 
impossible. In fact, the very idea of “group counseling” seems 
something of a misnomer, if not an actual contradiction in terms. 
Counseling requires some fixed place, suitably equipped, which 
conveys to both counselor and counselee the realization that the 
relationship is quite different from any other in the school. Only 
in this way will one avoid the absurd situation of the principal 
who claimed that she had six counseling rooms, when what was 
actually intended was that at a particular time she had six empty 
classrooms. On the other hand, to say that counseling requires 
adequate space is not to imply that it can be done only in a 
large and ornately furnished office. Some of the best counsel- 
ing programs began in unused storage rooms which the coun- 
selors painted themselves. It does mean that counseling cannot 
normally be done efficiently in such places as corridors, class- 
rooms, or the auditorium. 


THE GROUP DEVELOPMENT SERVICE 


Any guidance program which fails to capitalize on the poten- 
tialities of a well-organized group development service is doomed 
to incompleteness. The reason for this is not simply the fact 
that such an approach is the most practical and economic means 
for dealing with the common problems of students. Its basic 
justification lies in the truth that man is by nature a social animal 
who cannot attain to the fullness of his human nature except in 
the various groups of which he is a member. For each person 
the group constitutes a cause, contributing factor, occasion, or 
situational source of his problems. Accordingly, he cannot hope 
to solve these difficulties through counseling alone. The finest 
interviewing and the clearest insights possible remain inert un- 
less they are translated from the artifical, téte-a-téte relationship 
of counseling to the group situations of life. 

The group development service, then, is not an administrative 
trick of sleight of hand by which the problems of the “mostest” 
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can be handled with the “leastest” time and expense. It is 
rather a laboratory of human relations based on specific psycho- 
sociological principles; it is a learning process seeking to develop 
definite skills and attitudes. One can readily appreciate the im- 
portance of this service if he considers but a few of the prin- 
ciples on which it is based: (1) that people in groups often 
behave differently than they do as individuals; (2) that the stu- 
dent’s attitudes towards himself are, in large part, determined 
by the attitudes of others towards him; (3) that the achievement 
and contentment of the individual depend upon his ability to 
establish wholesome interpersonal relationships within his peer 
groups; (4) that group learning is at times more effective than 
individual learning, even as group action is often more potent 
than individual action; (5) that greater progress can be made 
through co-operative action than by individual effort; (6) that 
satisfactions resulting from group accomplishment are more 
gratifying than those resulting from individual achievement be- 
cause they serve as secondary reinforcements to the harmonious 
relationships which made the initial achievement possible; (7) 
that, since one learns by doing, the opportunities to share re- 
sponsibilities, to fulfill assigned roles, and to shift roles accord- 
ing to the changing conditions of the group constitute one of 
the most practical learning experiences offered students by the 
school. 

Whether one speaks of student government, cocurricular activi- 
ties, or the homeroom, the group development service endeavors 
to instill in students certain skills and attitudes. Students must 
learn the ways of co-operative living. They must master the 
techniques whereby they may learn to work together for com- 
mon purposes. In short, they must learn democratic methods of 
attaining goals through wise leadership, intelligent followership, 
self-discipline, and self-evaluation. While it is important that 
the student be adaptable enough to get along amicably with 
others who are different from himself, it is far more important: 
that he learn to do so without losing his own individuality. 

In this, as always, attitudes hold the first place. Among the 
significant attitudes which the group development service seeks 
to inculcate the following are perhaps the most valuable: (1) 
an increased sense of personal worth born of accomplishment; 
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(2) a feeling of security resulting from friendships made; (3) 
a sense of responsibility for contributing to the social order which 
supports the student; (4) a zeal not merely for the amelioration 
of society but for its salvation; (5) a willingness to help the 
school attain its objectives; (6) a spirit of rational independence 
which avoids the extremes of lamb-like docility and adolescent 
license; (7) a loyalty which prevents sacrifice of principles to 
group pressures; (8) a readiness to accept authority, direction 
and help without loss of freedom, initiative, and creativity. 


THE MORAL DEVELOPMENT SERVICE 


Per se the Catholic secondary school produces Christians; 
per accidens it endeavors to form good citizens. It follows there- 
fore that the moral development service is at once the most 
important and most potent means in our efforts to guide youth. 
It is most important because it seeks the student’s moral integrity 
and perfection. It is most potent because, in addition to those 
_ personnel procedures available to all, it has spiritual resources 
denied others. Its most efficacious techniques are not counsel- 
ing but confession, not clinics but Communion, not tests but the 
New Testament, not group work but grace, not records but re- 
treats, not occupational information but the inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit, not group dynamics but the dynamism which is the 
Mass, not placement but prayer, not evaluation but the Eucha- 
rist, not science but sanctity. 

The moral development service, then, seeks not so much to 
protect the student against a materialistic world, nor even to 
make him a kind of spiritual Jack Dempsey in a hostile, pagan 
environment, but rather to form in him the “Catholic sense.” 
This Catholic sense is that disposition to think with the mind of 
the Church, which so impregnates the student that he habitually 
appraises all problems and situations by her standards. If the 
guidance possibilites of the moral development service are not 
actualized, then all personnel work in Catholic schools loses its 
significance and meaning. 


THE REMEDIAL SERVICES 


To one who naively accepts the stereotype of America as the 
wealthiest and most hygienic country on earth, the statistics on 
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handicapped children are shocking. To the guidance worker, 
the condition of those students who help make up these statistics 
is pitiful. If the personnel program is to meet its obligations, it 
must make special provisions for those individuals whose defects 
are beyond the competence of the teacher. These disabilities may 
be classified under four headings: (1) health, (2) speech, (3) 
reading, and (4) emotional. 

Every school has its quota of pupils who suffer from physical 
maladies ranging from auditory and visual disorders to allergies 
and rheumatic fever. The school’s task in this matter is three- 
fold: early detection, speedy assistance, and successful treatment. 
Institutions fortunate enough to employ a physician, nurse, or 
dental hygienist are naturally in a better position to render 
these services. The absence of such specialized personnel, how- 
ever, does not free less lucky schools from their obligations, for 
in nearly every community there are altruistically-minded indi- 
viduals and groups that stand ready to help. It is the guidance 
worker’s duty to seek them out and use them. 

Although the school is generally in a happier situation with 
reference to speech and reading difficulties, it is surprising to 
find that relatively few, even at the college level, have organ- 
ized programs to meet these student needs. Surely each school 
could do at least some of the following: (1) train its teachers 
and guidance workers to recognize major defects and to learn 
how to help the student overcome minor obstacles; (2) support 
selected personnel who show an interest in securing training 
in remedial speech and reading; (3) employ, on a part-time 
basis, speech and reading specialists; and (4) be sufficiently 
familiar with the resources in the community so as to be able to 
make an intelligent referral. 

If the prophecy that one out of every ten students will at some 
time suffer from a behavior disorder is valid, then the school can 
ill afford to stand aside and say “What is that to us? See you 
to it.” Incipient emotional troubles must be detected and treated 
before they develop into full-blown functional disorders. Here 
prudence is essential. One should not mistake adolescent shenan- 
igans for psychoses, nor, on the other hand, pass off as a nuisance 
the student who is really neurotic. Caution is requiréd, too, 
in recognizing one’s limitations. Ability to do psychotherapeutic 
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counseling is attained only through study and experience. The 
possession of a polysyllabic psychological vocabulary, however 
fluently it is used and no matetr how secure it makes one feel, 
is no substitute for intensive training under supervision. 

The wiser course for most personnel workers is to work closely 
with some specialist or community agency. This likewise hap- 
pens to be the most practical procedure, since such cases usually 
demand treatment for an extended period. Thus, in maintain- 
ing an “open-door” policy for such students, the guidance work- 
er runs the risk of adopting a “closed-door” policy for other less 
seriously disturbed individuals. It is not the duty of the coun- 
selor to be all things to ail men but to see to it that each obtains 
the quantity and quality of assistance he requires. In the case 
of those who suffer from serious health, speech, reading or emo- 
tional difficulties, this can best be accomplished through the 
utilization of intraschool and extraschool specialists. 


THE PLACEMENT AND FOLLOW-UP SERVICE 


It has been said that the group is a cause, contributing factor, 
occasion, or situational source of the pupil’s problems. It is evi- 
dent that personnel work is more interested in prevention than 
rehabilitation. On both counts the placement service is neces- 
sary. Although the popular concept of this service thinks of it 
in terms of “getting jobs” for students, a sounder view would 
subordinate the vocational to the educational activities involved. 
In the first place, unless the student is properly placed educa- 
tionally, the school may not hold him long enough to make job 
placement an issue. Moreover, success in placing the student in 
those educational experiences from which he can profit most is 
a necessary antecedent to his occupational success. 

The educational placement process is oriented about the fol- 
lowing problems: (1) placement within the school, (2) place- 
ment of drop-outs, and (3) placement of graduates who desire 
further training. Unfortunately, at times, the lack of person- 
nel, size of school, and the absence of varied curricula are in- 
superable obstacles to the proper placement of students. In 
such case the real question is whether the student should have 
been accepted at all. In other instances, however, administra- 
tive need for order, inflexible curricular requirements, and the 
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use of entrance data for screening rather than guidance purposes, 
hamper unduly all efforts to give students an education suited 
to their needs, so far as this is possible. 

If an extracurricular activity is defined as one which arises 
out of the classroom and then, by promoting student growth, 
returns to enrich it, then personnel workers must see to it that 
students find their way into those organizations which will best 
supplement what the faculty is striving to do. Even granting 
that such programs offer opportunities to develop special talents 
and interests, a policy of allowing adolescents to choose such 
activities unaided has at least one practical disadvantage. It 
almost guarantees that those who most need the experience will 
never get it. How many shy students, for instance, voluntarily 
join the debating or dramatic groups? Here, too, is a guidance 
situation. 

Many, perhaps too many, students transfer to the public schools 
before graduation. Research indicates that such transfers face 
formidable adjustment problems. They must accustom them- 
selves to major and minor differences in school atmosphere, mores, 
teaching methods, curricula, schoolmates and discipline. With- 
out the aid of wise counseling, they risk facing this new situation 
with an attitude of timidity or one of cynical bravado. Either 
bodes ill for their success. It is almost criminal to let these 
students go without the necessary support to help them in mak- 
ing this transition successfully. 

Finally, educational placement is interested in seeing to it 
that those who go on for further training are adequately situated 
and satisfactorily adjusted. This demands more than answering 
for the college group the question “Is this student right for this 
college; is this college right for this student?” In addition,, those 
in the noncollege group who wish it, should be placed in those 
technical, business, part-time, night-school and adult educa- 
tional opportunities which will best help them realize their life 
plans. 

Occupational placement is, for many students, the culmina- 
tion of the pupil personnel program. It has been described in 
terms of the right job for the right man and round pegs in round 
holes. In the Catholic school it means something more. It is 
the attempt, whether the school has its own central placement 
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office, or works through private or community agencies, to help 
the student to find an occupation in which he will not merely 
earn his bread by the sweat of his brow but be an influence for 
good among men. Moreover, lest it be thought that this activity 
begins only in the senior year, it should be pointed out that the 
placement of students in part-time jobs and summer work is also 
a phase of this process. 

Follow-up is the Janus of the personnel services. It looks 
ahead to keep contact with former students and to facilitate their 
adjustment in their new situations. On the other hand, it looks 
back to those still in school that it might improve its efforts to 
help them. By ascertaining the experiences of its graduates and 
drop-outs, by securing the reactions of employers, by studying 
how well its students fare in college, the school can evaluate its 
own effectiveness. Moreover, such data can at times be a pow- 
erful means for stimulating students to think seriously of the 
future, 

SERVICES TO ADMINISTRATORS, TEACHERS, AND PARENTS 

Ideally, the role of the administrator is to structure the educa- 
tional environment so that teachers may teach and students 
learn most efficiently. In practice, too often he is bedeviled by 
problems which range from the observation of state regulations 
to having the leaky radiator on the third floor repaired. The 
pupil personnel program, acting in a consultant capacity, can be 
of invaluable help to the principal, for the data it possesses makes 
it a quasi central intelligence agency in the school. Is the re- 
ligion program adequately preparing those students who must 
perhaps attend nonsectarian institutions? Is it equal to the prob- 
lems faced by those who have gone to work? Is the science 
sequence effective in getting students ready for additional train- 
ing? What do employers think of the graduates in terms of 
their personality traits and mastery of communication skills? 
Is the student activities program alive and vibrant or is it a 
vestigial remain perpetuated through habit and custom? What 
are the real problems of students? What do the parents really 
think of the school? What are some of the weak links in the 
instructional program? A competent guidance organization should 
be in a position to help the administrator answer questions of 
this sort. 
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The personnel worker who assumes that he has a divine dictate 
to “enlighten the faculty” or “make them guidance-minded,” is 
asking for trouble. His task is not to deal with teachers as some 
of them treat their students but to support their instructional 
efforts. One teacher needs assistance in planning a homeroom 
unit; another wonders where a particular kind of occupational 
information may be obtained; a third would like to know about 
some of the specialized services available in the community. 
The humble guidance worker can be of real help in many such 
cases. He may also be able to assist teachers in better under- 
standing their pupils by supplying them with information regard- 
ing their development. When a member of the faculty has more 
than ordinary difficulty with a student, the personnel worker may 
prove his worth by working with the teacher and the student 
as best he can. It is only after the instructional staff has become 
convinced of the values of personnel work that the counselor can 
be of service by organizing in-service training programs or by 
recommending specific courses to interested teachers. 

The number of parents who are bewildered by their incon- 
sistent offspring is legion. Here, too, the personnel worker can 
make a significant contribution. By means of home visitations 
and parent conferences he can explain the aims and work of the 
school. He can also discuss with them ways and means whereby 
both parties may work co-operatively for the good of the student. 
Through the organization of parent-teacher organizations the 
personnel program can often institute, by means of guest speak- 
ers, films and other devices, practical parent education. Certain- 
ly the educational potential of such groups should never be sac- 
rificed in favor of merely social or fund-raising activities. 


RESEARCH AND EVALUATION SERVICE 


Socrates gave the only jystification the research and evalua- 
tion service needs when he declared that an unexamined life 
was one that was not worth living. The pupil personnel pro- 
gram represents just so much wasted time and energy if plans 
are not made for periodic evaluation of its services. Progress in 
guidance, as in other fields, is the result of small but cumulative 
improvements based on constant study. The data secured from 
follow-up studies, analyses of test results, and the results of spe- 
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cial investigations enable the school to judge honestly the ef- 
ficiency with which it provides each of the eight services dis- 
cussed above. What is needed in this connection is not periodic 
bursts of enthusiasm nor spurts of inspiration but painstaking re- 
search which leads to specific modifications of the program. 

It should be obvious that the pupil personnel program can 
never be the exclusive prerogative of any particular clique in 
the school. Much less can any institution defend its complacency 
with such nonsense as “Every teacher is a counselor” or “We 
have a guidance counselor.” Administrators, teachers, personnel 
workers, and community agencies must work together toward 
the common goal of student competence and happiness. No one 
can make an exclusive claim to the right to help students and 
there can be no room for suspicion of the competence of others. 
Actually, the co-ordinated effort of all will hardly be equal to the 
task to be done. 


In 1953-54 some 8.9 million pupils were carried to and 
from the public schools in 147,425 vehicles at an expense 
of $308,700,000. Compared with 1952-53 figures, the num- 
ber of pupils transported was up 553,000, or 7 per cent; 
the number of busses 7,300, or 6 per cent; and the pub- 
lic funds expended, nearly $21,000,000 or 7 per cent. States 
in which the largest number of children were served were 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, and North Carolina; States 
in which the most money was spent were New York, Cali- 
fornia, Texas, and Pennsylvania. 

The 1955 edition of A Manual on Certification Require- 
ments for School Personel in the United States (Washing- 
ton: National Commission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards, 1955) reports continued gains in the 
upgrading of minimum requirements of the States for regu- 
lar teaching certificates. In 1955, a total of thirty-one 
States prescribe completion of the bachelor’s degree for 
regular certification of elementary school teachers. In 1946, 
only fifteen States prescribed the bachelor’s degree for such 
certificates. 
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EVALUATION: THE IDEAL 
AND THE ACTUAL 


By Robert B. Nordberg* 


im FIRST ARTICLE in the present series distinguished be- 
tween wholes and aggregates in mental measurement and dis- 
cussed a corresponding distinction between additive and non-ad- 
ditive measurement.' The second article discussed the problem of 
homogeneity in measurement, the use of median and percentile 
statistics in ordinal measuring situations, and the problems of 
equality of measuring units and “absolute” zero.2 The present 
article, which completes the series, will discuss a survey by the 
writer of common measurement and evaluation practices of col- 
lege instructors, and will make recommendations as to the nature 
of an ideal evaluation program. 

The writer interviewed twenty-six college instructors in some 
detail about their testing habits. A sample test was obtained 
from each of the instructors. These interviews were undertaken 
in the hope of shedding some light on three questions: (1) What 
do college teachers believe about the nature of mental measure- 
ment, both in their own fields and in general? (2) What dis- 
crepancies appear between these beliefs and the actual measure- 
ment practices of these teachers? (3) Are the teachers conscious 
of these discrepancies; and, if so, how do they defend them? 
It was felt that a structural analysis of the thinking of a small 
sampling of professors would shed more light than responses of 
a large number of them to a written inquiry. The interviews were 
taken from more than one institution and from a variety of sub- 
ject-matter fields including every basic type of course usually 
taught at a university. 

It will not be feasible to include a detailed statement about 
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each interview herein. The interested reader is referred to the 
writer's dissertation.* A few selections will be given, intended to 
show the variety of existing opinions and practices. 


A TEST ON PHILOSOPHY—PROFESSOR A 


This test was given in a course called “Humanities and the 
Arts,” a lower-division course. Two examinations were given, 
midterm and final. This test was the midterm. Professor A had 
assigned certain readings on the subject of religion. The test 
instructed the students to discuss the influence of these readings 
upon their thinking on the subject of religion. They were told 
that their papers would be graded by three criteria: clarity, co- 
herence, and defense of ideas. ; 

Professor A emphatically stressed that what he was trying 
to measure was a whole, not an aggregate. Each paper was 
graded on a global basis. No numbers were used. Professor A 
said that his three criteria were not “absolutes,” but also that 
they could “not neatly be reduced” to one another. 

Professor A did not average test grades to arrive at his course 
grade. Rather, he looked for “clear-cut tendencies in the stu- 
dent’s written work and in class discussion.” He did not believe 
that graduation for any degree should be mathematically deter- 
mined. The student should graduate “when he has come to 
grips with certain major issues.” He suggested that the best way 
to determine this would be a written analysis by those with whom 
the student has worked, who would review one another’s analyses 
and come to a conclusion. 

A very high consistency obtained among this instructor's at- 
titudes, and between his attitudes and practices. His methods 
corresponded exactly to the “ideal” evaluation program recom- 
mended at a later point herein, except that Professor A seemed 
to regard one set of beliefs as not demonstrably better or worse 
than another, granted that both sets were clearly and consistently 
expressed. 


A TEST ON HUMAN RELATIONS—PROFESSOR B 


This was an objective test made by a committee of four in- 


3 Robert B. Nordberg, “A Criticism of Some Assumptions Involved in 
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structors and given in a lower-division course. Two of the com- 
mittee, according to Professor B, felt that the test should meas- 
ure “subject-matter” (facts, unrelated to any meaningful context). 
The others felt it should measure understanding of relationships 
and ability to make judgments in the subject. Each of the four 
contributed a certain number of items. The test thus included 
eight true-false questions, thirty-three multiple-choice items, and 
four short-answer questions. The multiple-choice were given 
slightly more weight than the true-false on the supposition that 
they tended to call for more reflection. This supposition ap- 
peared questionable to the writer. A true-false question was: 
“The oldest permanent community in naan’s history is the agricul- 
tural village.” A multiple-choice question was: “The total ef- 
fect that Jim makes on the other children in his class is referred 
to by psychologists as his (a) behavior pattern (b) personality 
(c) personality profile (d) social-stimulus value.” 

It is difficult to see how even a person who habitually sees 
sermons in stones would be stimulated to any critical thinking 
by either of those questions. 

Professor B felt that an understanding of human relations 
was both a plurality and a unity in the sense that “one builds his 
philosophy out of these diverse elements.” Like many academi- 
cians who flirt halfheartedly with wholistic ideas, he seemed to 
have no real concept of the nature of a whole. He spoke vaguely 
of “relating” parts, but it seemed clear that the parts were re- 
garded as basic causes and the relations as by-products. 

He said, however, that when he makes up his own tests, they 
are of the essay type. In grading such tests, a certain weight is 
given to each item and the score is added. The only misgiving 
about objective tests expressed by Professor B is that they make 
it easy for a student to guess. 

He did not consider all items on the test homogeneous, nor 
even that all of them had to do with human relations. He was 
quite emphatic that there would be no way to determine equality 
of units on the test. He seemed equally convinced, however, that 
the zero was absolute. Tests for the class as a group were graded 
on a curve and mean score determined. The course grade for 
each student was arrived at by obtaining the average score of 
the student on each of three tests. 
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Professor B felt that the present way of determining degree- 
eligibility is “tolerable” in the light of limits of staff time at 
most universities. He said that anyone who is genuinely inter- 
ested should be permitted to continue in college regardless of 
grades. The ideal way, though not feasible, would be to examine 
the student over “those areas in which he ought to have de- 
veloped an ability to think critically. See whether he has found 
and criticized his assumptions.” This examination should be oral 
and written, the latter part to consist of essay questions. In ad- 
dition to the previously-stated criteria the student ought to dem- 
onstrate that he knows the methodologies (translation: methods ) 
in his field, can communicate his thoughts, and so forth. 

Professor B seems to belong to that vast category of teachers 
who are uncertainly aware of wholistic concepts and express a 
desire to follow them, but do not follow through consistently. 
Even when he gives essay tests, he grades them additively. Course 
grades are based on test averages. Then, to determine eligibility 
for a degree, he would attempt to do the kind of over-all evaluat- 
ing which he does not attempt in his own course! Also, here is 
a case of compromises with questionable statistical methods, 
within the framework of additive measurement. Finally, this 
case illustrates the dangers involved when a test is made up by 
several persons. A comparison might be made to the type of 
picnic which the hostess assumes will be a success if everyone 
brings plenty of the kind of food he likes best. Integration and 
homogeneity are difficult to obtain when a test is constructed by 
a group of persons. Too many cooks spoil the broth, even in a 
democracy. 


A TEST IN SPANISH—PROFESSOR E 


This test is of a type frequently given in Professor E’s de- 
partment, and was given in a lower-division course. Professor E 
stressed the importance of isolating various factors in language 
skill, so that measurement of one is not influenced by skill in any 
of the others. (Why?) He conceived of skill in Spanish as the 
arbitrary sum of such definable and isolable factors. The method 
of testing had been “worked out democratically by the entire 
department, at my insistence.” The test calls for written an- 
swers, but questions are presented by a phonograph record. In 
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the first part the record tells a story, following which five ques- 
tions are asked. These are asked in English, and may be an- 
swered in English, so that oral comprehension will be the thing 
really tested. The second part presents statements made in 
Spanish by the voice on the record. The student replies in 
Spanish. Here the stress is on conversational usage. The third 
part describes a situation for which the student must find a 
name. This is to test use of idioms. The test is graded by count- 
ing the number of errors. If a word missed “throws the whole 
answer off,” a point is counted off. Double points were taken 
off if the student missed something the class was stressing at the 
time of that test. Error totals were “grouped in intervals of five 
to give the student a relative indication of where he stands.” 


Occasionally an essay test was given. Grades were converted 
into numbers to be averaged with the others. At the end of the 
quarter, a “face-value” grade was given to each student, based 
on classroom participation. This, also, was converted to a num- 
ber to be averaged with the others. 

Professor E considered all items on the test homogeneous be- 
cause they all deal with “Spanish.” He did not believe the units 
were equal, but was apparently not conscious of anything in his 
procedure which required that assumption. He believed, how- 
ever, that a zero would be absolute. Zero is zero. The fact that 
some numbers were based on error totals while others were sym- 
bols of letter grades did not seem to appear to him to create any 
problem. Professor E felt that the present system of determin- 
ing degree eligibility is as satisfactory as any workable way. He 
said that the main difficulty is that many teachers “don’t have a 
satisfactory system of grading.” He felt that every instructor 
should be required to have such a system and to have on file a 
syllabus of his course. 


SUMMARY OF THE INTERVIEWS 


Above are described only three of the twenty-six interviews. 
There is no conclusive basis for believing that this sampling of 
twenty-six is typical of any larger population, and the sampling 
was not undertaken for the purpose of generalizing to any hypo- 
thetical population. On the other hand, the samples were drawn 
from two institutions and from twenty-six academic departments. 
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Perhaps this provides some justification for noting tendencies. 

Of the twenty-six teachers interviewed, eight seemed to con- 
ceive of what they were trying to measure as being a whole (as 
that term was defined in the first article of the present series). 
Five instructors (not all of whom were among the previous eight! ) 
used a wholistic method of evaluation on the tests they discussed. 
This leaves a group of twenty-one who used one or another type 
of additive test. Of these, only three expressed doubts that the 
data on their tests were homogeneous. Virtually all of the others 
expressed this homogeneity simply by saying that the items all 
had to do with the “subject” on which they were testing. This, 
it may be noted, is a very high degree of abstraction, and also 
usually a rather sloppy one, when you consider the indefinite 
basis upon which “subjects” are made up. Only one person 
based the assertion of homogeneity on the idea that the items 
all had to do with “objectives of the course.” 

Eight of the twenty-one teachers who graded additively (38 
per cent) thought that their test involved equal unit, and none ot 
these eight gave a reason which suggested that the matter had 
been considered in the light of measurement theory. Eight (not 
entirely the same eight) thought the test involved an absolute 
zero. In most cases this conclusion seemed to rest upon the feel- 
ing that a zero on the test would be extremely unlikely, rather 
than upon a consideration of the theoretical implications of an 
absolute zero. 

Although only 38 per cent of these twenty-one teachers be- 
lieved their tests had equal units, and the same percentage be- 
lieved the zero was absolute all of these twenty-one graded the 
tests by addition, and all of them arrived at a course grade by 
averaging, although four reserved the right to overrule this ave- 
rage grade somewhat arbitrarily. This means that approximately 
two-thirds of these twenty-one teachers engaged in arithmeti¢ 
manipulations which clearly violated their own assumptions. Six 
of these twenty-one figured class means, though most of them 
denied the existence of equal units. Two figured correlations 
among tests. 

Twenty-one of the twenty-six teachers thought graduation 
should be additively determined, though not, in some cases, the 
same twenty-one who did additive testing themselves. 
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Five types of discrepancies revealed themselves in these 
twenty-six interviews. (1) In a few cases, the subject matter 
was consciously perceived as a whole, but measured as an ag- 
gregate, or vice versa. (2) In some cases, nonhomogeneous data 
were mixed, not so much in a single test as in arriving at course 
grades. (3) Adding and averaging where units were not be- 
lieved by the teacher to be equal was a common practice, both 
in treating a set of papers in a given class and in determining a 
course grade for a given student. (4) Averaging where the zero 
was not believed to be absolute was commonly engaged in, in 
the same two types of situations. (5) A few professors saw their 
Own course as an aggregate but inclined towards a wholistic 
philosophy of grade requirements. A few others had the reverse 
pattern. 

Statements about departmental or area tendencies must be 
extremely tentative due to the small sampling. However, it may 
be noted that there were seven interviews with professors of 
physical and biological sciences, seven interviews with profes- 
sors of social sciences (including psychology and education), 
nine with teachers in humanities, and three with teachers of the 
fine arts. It was quite evident to the interviewer that, almost 
without exception, the teachers in the first-named and last-named 
of those four categories had given less consideration than the 
others to measurement-evaluation problems and were quite prone 
to show inconsistencies with their own assumptions. Of the seven 
science teachers, all graded their tests additively and all thought 
degree requirements should be additive. Of the seven social 
science teachers, three graded wholistically, of whom two would 
award a degree on the same basis. Of the nine humanities teach- 
ers, four graded wholistically and four (partly the same four) 
would award degrees on a similar basis. All of the fine arts 
teachers graded additively (!) and all would award degrees ad- 
ditively. Of the twenty-six teachers, two followed the recom- 
mendations of the writer as to an “organismic” method. 

One result of the interviews was especially striking to the 
writer. Nearly all of the teachers showed clear signs that they 
thought of “subjectivity” as any process calling for judgment. 
By the same token, they thought of “objectivity” in terms of 
breaking up subject matter into fragments so small, isolated and 
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manipulatable that almost anyone could agree on their charac- 
ter. Those who graded wholistically in evaluating individual 
tests and in assigning course grades made no apologies about 
being “subjective.” 

The writer believes that a basic reason for many poor evalua- 
tion practices is the false criterion for “objectivity” which has 
come to be so widely accepted among educators. In talking to 
these teachers, it seemed clear that most of them probably would 
have evaluated more effectively and taught more effectively if 
they had rejected the premise that to be objective is to forego 
the right to exercise judgments with which some people might 
disagree. There seems to be a crucial need to orient instructors 
to the probability that “objectivity” is produced, not by agree- 
ment of all persons (whatever their degree of competency in a 
given area) but by the maturity of judgment of the person who 
makes a judgment. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


The additive assumption.—Additive measurement assumes that 
one is concerned with an aggregate, not with a whole. It is 
not, therefore, strictly compatible with a Gestalt philosophy of 
teaching. There are some aggregates in education and they can 
be measured additively. The “tool” subjects—reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, especially at the more elementary levels—are ex- 
amples. Usually, however, measurement tends to be in accord 
with stated aims insofar as it tests organization and communi- 
cation of ideas, which cannot be done adequately in an additive 
test. One who believes consistently in a wholistic approach 
should not evaluate individual tests in a global fashion, only 
to revert to an additive basis in assigning grades for a course. 

One major qualification is necessary. There is a substantial 
correlation, as a rule, between what a person will do on an 
additive test and his efficiency in organizing and using material, 
even if the test does not directly tap the latter. The student 
who comes out high on an atomistic test is likely to come out 
high on a wholistic one. Even the term “correlation,” as used 
above, however, tends to place one’s thinking back in the addi- 
tive framework. The writer is fully sympathetic with the prob- 
lems of time, facilities, and the like, which can handicap a sec- 
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ondary or elementary teacher, having faced those problems him- 
self. The question, in every case, is simply this: Am I doing the 
best job that is feasible? The recommendations of the present 
article contain nothing that the writer has not found it feasible 
and profitable to employ in his own classes. 

It should also be borne in mind that there are at least two 
levels in interpreting any experimental or research work. The 
first level is the factual. No experimental or statistical outcome 
is any more or less “true” than any other, granted that the con- 
ditions and operations were carefully recorded, and the meas- 
urement painstakingly done. At the second level come the ques- 
tions about causality, organization, and the like. A great deal of 
more or less additive and atomistic work in the behavioral sciences 
is “validated” against other work of the same sort, so that it is 
easy to forget the possibility that it is “valid” only at the phe- 
nomenological level. The writer has had the experience of being 
told by a journal editor that the best way to prove the worth of 
a nonquantitative intelligence test would be to get it statistically 
validated! 

There is a kind of relative correctness about many empirical 
endeavors. That is to say, they are correct relative to the ma- 
terials it is necessary for them to work with, the procedures they 
employ, and so forth. For example, factor analysis is correct 
insofar as it presumes to give us factors which are statistically 
independent, but probably not insofar as it presumes to (or is 
taken to) imply that the functional organization of actual presons 
involves autonomous abilites corresponding to these factors. 
The writer, while recognizing the worth of factorial studies, is 
inclined to wonder whether they do not tend to direct our at- 
tention away from questions of functional organization. 


Homogeneity of data.—lIt is justifiable to add data so long as 
they are homogeneous in some respect. The problem of homo- 
geneity is essentially that of the status of logical universals. 
Platonism and nominalism are both incompatible with measure- 
ment. Unawareness of abstracting was held to be the basis of 
many difficulties in the behavioral sciences. Data which are 
homogeneous in one respect are not necessarily homogeneous in 
other respects. Concepts in education should not be regarded 
as necessarily mutually exclusive by teachers, and the existence 
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of subclasses should be kept in mind. A teacher who is satis- 
fied that his data are homogeneous because they all pertain to 
“the subject” he is teaching should be able to define the sub- 
ject in some meaningful way and to interpret data relative thereto. 

Medians and percentiles in ordinal measurement.—It is usual- 
ly assumed in statistics that the use of medians and percentiles 
is logically justifiable where data are rankable but where units 
are not necessarily equal. To determine the median of a dis- 
tribution or to state the percentile of a given score does not, in 
itself, require an assumption of equal units; but to say that a 
score at a given percentile represents more achievement than 
another score at a lower percentile assumes (if the percentiles 
were derived from additive scores) that any combination of “cor- 
rect” responses yielding a given score reflects the same level of 
mastery as any other combination yielding the same score. This, 
in turn, virtually requires an assumption of the presence of equal 
units. 

Equal units and interval statistics—It is usually assumed that 
one is justified in adding and subtracting scores where units of 
measurement are equal. It is also assumed that means, standard 
deviations, and correlations (other than the contingency corre- 
lation, which does not require equal units) are usable at this 
level. The writer accepts these assumptions but questions the 
demonstrable existence of equal units in mental measurement. 
To begin with, mathematical concepts are more abstract than 
those of the natural sciences, and the attempt to apply concepts 
pitched at one level of abstraction to situations of a less abstract 
character leads to imperfections of fit. Secondly, equality of 
units by postulation appears unsatisfactory in its consequences, 
and no adequate scale for determining weight of units has been 
or probably can be built. Nevertheless, an investigator is justi- 
fied in using means, standard deviations and correlations (a) if 
what he is dealing with is clearly an aggregate, and (b) if there 
is some pragmatic sanction in terms of results obtained, or (c) if 
he feels that the results will not differ drastically from what 
would be obtained with wholistic methods. 

Absolute zero and ratio statistics—The use of multiplying 
and dividing procedures as in coefficients of variation and loga- 
rithmic transformations is logically justifiable where data have 
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equal units and are based upon an absolute zero. Ratio meas- 
urement implies both characteristics. Therefore, the considera- 
tions against the assumption of equal units apply here. The prob- 
lem of determining an absolute zero, considered apart from these 
considerations, hinges largely on whether data in a test are con- 
sidered as the totality of what is to be measured, or as a sam- 
pling. In the latter case, it is almost impossible to demonstrate 
that the zero is absolute. 
GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 

(1) In strictest logic, additive measurement should be em- 
ployed only if one has good reason to believe that he is dealing 
with an aggregate rather than a whole. It may be employed in 
wholistic situations, however, if (a) there is reason to believe 
that a close correspondence exists between the results of additive 
and global approaches in the situation, or (b) some other prag- 
matic consideration, such as time limitation, looms large. The 
question, again, is whether one is doing the best thing that is 
feasible. 

(2) All data which are mixed to yield a single statistic 
should be homogeneous in some way that is clearly understood 
and defined and the single datum should not be generalized in 
interpretation any less or more than what is thereby implied. 

(3) Contrary to the usual interpretation, the use of medians 
and percentiles in ordinal measurement is not logically justified, 
because the percentile statistics usually derive from raw scores 
which, in their turn, presuppose equality of measuring units. 

(4) Two objections against the use of cardinal numbers in 
mental measurement exist. The first and most serious is the addi- 
tive assumption implied. The second, even if one stays within 
the additive framework, is the assumption of equal units im- 
plied. Use of ordinal numbers does not encounter either of these 
difficulties but should be unmixed with additive manipulations. 
For instance, one should not average a series of ordinal numbers. 

(5) In spite of the foregoing logical objections, use of addi- 
tive measurement in non-additive situations may be justified by 
a number of pragmatic considerations which have been cited. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR AN ORGANISMIC EVALUATION PROGRAM 


The following suggestions are included with special reference 
to those kinds of situations in which a teacher is trying to evaluate 
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a student's over-all progress, and are included because the tone 
of the foregoing conclusions is not primarily constructive. These 
suggestions are stated with a full awareness of the difficulty— 
in some cases, the virtual impossibility—of implementing them. 
The writer believes, however, that it is always desirable to state 
theoretical goals, even if they can be, at best, partially reached. 


(1) When evaluating over-all progress, each examination 
should be evaluated as a whole, with stress on organization and 
communication of ideas and on problem-solving. No additive 


process should be used in grading it. 


(2) If numbers are used in this particular kind of eval- 
uational] situation, they should be ordinal numbers only. Ordinal 
numbers are not subject to further mathematical manipulation. 


(8) Insofar as education is conceived to be a unitary func- 
tion, at no point in the entire process of evaluation leading to 
diplomas and degrees should cardinal numbers be used. Special 
reference here is to course grades and graduation criteria. Ex- 
amination scores should not be added or averaged to determine a 
course grade. Course grades should not be added or averaged to 
determine eligibility for a degree. 

At this level, to be sure, the organismic concept of learning 
becomes most difficult to apply. The writer’s survey of college 
instructors showed that, even among those who do any sort of 
wholistic evaluation, few thought the same approach could feasi- 
bly be taken to measuring a student’s over-all education. The 
writer does not take the stand that such global evaluation of the 
student's entire college program could be satisfactorily done in 
the foreseeable future. He does heartily believe, however, that 
every gesture in that direction is a good thing! Such evaluation 
would presumably be by essay examination, or oral, or both. One 
basic difficulty would lie in finding evaluators capable of per- 
ceiving a student’s thinking as a whole, without any undue stress 
on their own areas of specialization. We all regret overspeciali- 
zation, but which of us does not wander a bit down that prim- 
rose path? The use of a technique for evaluating over-all de- 
velopment would probably involve the elimination of quantita- 
tive criteria (including grade averages) for degrees. 
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NEW AREAS FOR RESEARCH AND REFLECTION 


The present study does not merely suggest “new problems,” 
but what would be, in practice at least, a new philosophy. Vari- 
ous problems emerge, however, at differing levels of generality. 
Among the more general, there is a need for clarification of the 
philosophical meaning of “objectivity” among teachers and a 
translation of that meaning into pedagogical practice. Especial- 
ly do we need to re-examine the premise that a test ought to be 
gradable by just anyone. 

There is need for further determination of the extent of the 
compatibility of theories of knowledge held by some scientists 
with the professional procedures they use. There is need for a 
more penetrating statement of what is implied in the sheer pro- 
cess of ranking and for further consideration of possible criteria 
for units in measurement. We should consider, for instance, in 
what manner data might be reasonably interpreted when units 
are equal by arbitrary postulation. 

Indeed, the concepts we have been dealing with ramify in 
many directions. There are possible implications as to what type 
of person should teach, perhaps even about purposes and con- 
tents, and certainly about methods, of education. There is some 
need for further delineation of kinds of wholes. A student might 
be ranked in comparison with others with respect to only one 
aspect of his thinking, but this aspect may itself house an inte- 
gration of ideas. There is certainly need for studies on how to 
reorient students, administrators, teachers and public towards a 
more wholistic concept of evaluation. Quantitative standards 
are very much a part of our Occidental outlook on life. That is 
the reason, in the final analysis, why they will continue to be 
used regardless of any theoretical difficultes about them. 

Intelligence.—It is noteworthy that, of the many technical 
objections to intelligence tests, few have to do with the premise 
that intelligence is the simple sum of its parts. A Gestalt ap- 
proach to intelligence would be concerned with the way one’s 
ideas are patterned around key concepts. It would presumably 
consist of open-ended questions designed to demonstrate the 
system by which a given mind operates. If such terms sound 
irrelevant to the concept of IQ, it is only because we have come 
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to identify intelligence so closely with the additive procedures 
by which it is now described. Would it be possible to develop 
a unitary test of intelligence sufficiently true to its premises that 
no additive process would be used in grading it? Such a test 
could probably establish levels such as “excellent,” “good,” “fair”— 
about five or six categories—which is as fine a differentiation as 
the present instruments make with any validity. 

Projective tests—The history of projective tests shows quite 
clearly that they were undertaken largely as a protest against 
atomistic measurement. They were, perhaps inevitably, grad- 
ually “taken over” by atomistic procedures. If these tests are 
graded additively, their specific advantage tends to be lost. 
There is a need to work out further methods for evaluating 
performance on these tests in a way more in keeping with the 
nature of the tests themselves. 

Classroom procedures.—Considerable discussion would be re- 
quired to cause pupils and parents to accept two premises: (1) 
that the teacher need not justify a test grade by reference to 
scores on items and (2) that the teacher need not justify a 
course grade by reference to some unvarying mathematical scheme 
based upon unit or test grades. The record book should be 
viewed as the personal and somewhat inviolable possession of 
the teacher, containing information to be used as the teacher sees 
best. 

Graduation requirements.—A wholistic philosophy is most dif- 
ficult to carry out at this level. Sweeping reorientation would be 
required. Some compromise with quantitative standards will 
undoubtedly be required for the foreseeable future. But, could- 
n't the final decision in each case be made by a faculty com- 
mittee? If graduation depended upon over-all attainment, most 
institutions might well find new incentive to examine their ob- 
jectives more closely and try to heal the schizophrenic breach 
that often exists between objectives and practices! Our aims 
in terms of “the true and perfect Christian” tend to remain more 
in terms of “the true and perfect Christian” tend to remain mere 
evaluating methods. 
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A SUMMARY OF VIEWS ON ENGLISH 
IN THE CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL 


By Sister Marie Emmanuel, S.C.* 


——— TEACHERS, more perhaps than any other group in 
the educational field, are notorious for rugged individualism 
in evaluating course content, determining goals, choosing techni- 
ques, and setting standards. Their divergencies of opinion, how- 
ever, are not born of whimsy. Rather, these are the fruit of the 
teachers’ earnest attempts to understand student needs, and of 
their honest appreciation of their English classes as media through 
which those needs can be satisfied. 


BASES FOR VARIETY IN CRITERIA 


The vast difference in background and ability found even 
among children of the same age and grade level, in different 
neighborhoods and types of schools, accounts for some of the 
variations in the criteria of English teachers. Those, for example, 
who have always dealt with pupils from homes where correct 
English is used by adults and demanded of children, have no 
idea of the problems encountered in English classes drawn from 
homes where a foreign language is spoken, where the parents’ 
English is slovenly or broken, or where a child’s attempts at cor- 
rect speech are ridiculed. Teachers in schools where pupils rep- 
resent the “upper fourth” scholastically cannot appreciate the dif- 
ficulties of those whose schools weleoome—and consequently are 
often crowded by—the lowest fourth, as scholastic ratings go. One 
teacher finds that her seniors need drill on the correct use of 
“seen” and “done,” and cannot distinguish a sentence from a 
phrase; another meets no difficulties in grammar; her seniors 
are ready for mature attention to style in composition. 

Home background, experience, and early training produce 
amazing differences also in students’ appreciation of the good, 
the true, and the beautiful in literature. A high school class in 


*Sister Marie Emmanuel, S.C., is on the staff of Seton High School in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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one section of the city will be touched by a classic; another 
group giggles over it, or labels it “corny.” 

Fundamental differences in the home, in experience, and in 
education of the teachers themselves likewise account in part for 
the wide and often contradictory range of ideas regarding goals, 
content, and techniques observable in English classes on the 
same grade level, and even sometimes in the same school. 

The teacher, for example, who has been taught to regard the 
careers of her pupils as her prime charge emphasizes speech 
and writing skills; the teacher who sees the children about her 
oblivious to contemporary social problems which absorb her, 
may use literature in a crusade to help them right social wrongs 
and develop “correct” social principles. One who hails from a 
cultured home often accents the classics in her classes, as a mat- 
ter of course; one who has herself found her soul ennobled and 
her life enriched by reading tries to help her students discover 
like treasures in books. Indeed, in English classes more than 
anywhere else, I believe, the determining of what shall be taught 
is established by outside influences from both sides of the in- 
structor’s podium. 

It is to be expected, therefore, that anyone attempting a sur- 
vey on preferred subject matter and techniques for high school 
English classes should find the mailbox filled with as many dif- 
ferent replies as there are returns. That is what happened when 
the Curriculum Committee of the Commission on Amercan Citi- 
zenship compiled and distributed nationally a comprehensive 
questionnaire, in an effort to reach some authoritative conclu- 
sions as to how or why English classes of yesterday most often 
succeeded or failed, and just what the English classes of today 
should be like. 

Addressed not only to high school teachers of English, but 
also to teachers in elementary schools and in colleges, to profes- 
sional men and women, to students and housewives, the five- 
page questionnaire went out to every section of the country. 
Eventually 170 responses drifted in: 5 from professional writers, 
27 from seminary or college professors, 92 from high school 
teachers, 6 from librarians, 3 from employers, 4 from housewives, 
and 33 from college and university students and high school 
seniors. Twenty of these returns, most of them in the high 
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school teacher’s division, represented the combined thinking of 
a group, such as a staff of diocesan supervisors or the entire fac- 
ulty of a school. 

Tabulating the results was a gratifying experience. It was 
evident that many of the responses had demanded hours of con- 
sideration and research; such co-operation and frequent “good 
will” notes attached to the forms attested to the widespread and 
sincere interest in the project. 


ATTITUDES TOWARD TEACHING MORAL PRINCIPLES 


To Committee members in charge of the work it soon became 
obvious that, despite the generous variety of answers on most 
questions, a good majority of the writers had united for a sur- 
prisingly concerted agreement when the questionnaire touched, 
several times, on the social and moral aspects of the English 
class, and on the responsibility of the teacher to correlate an 
explanation of correct principles with her work. For example, 
when the survey evaluated the English teacher’s opportunities 
to further Christian social thinking in her classes, a significant 
167 of the 170 asserted that such opportunites equaled or ex- 
ceeded those in other classes. Only three declared that the Eng- 
lish teacher could promote Christian social thought less frequent- 
ly than others; and everyone answered that question, which is 
significant, too, since the division on the deficiencies of modern 
spelling—a moot question today, surelyli—was ignored on half 
the papers. 

The unusual unanimity remained fairly consistent throughout 
this part of the survey. One hundred sixty-four agreed that the 
English teacher should devote class time to the discussion of 
social or moral questions arising naturally from material in class, 
32 specifying “occasionally,” and the remaining 132 advocating 
such discussion whenever the questions arise. Only 4 held that 
such discussion was out of place in the English class, and only 
2 of the 170 expressed no opinion. 

A few more dissidents were on hand when they were asked: 
“Should literature be chosen because it furthers an idea the 
teacher hopes to promulgate, provided, of course, that selec- 
tions meet literary requirements?” Even so, tabulations showed 
that the conservative selection of reading material solely on the 
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basis of its status as a “classic” had only 22 adherents; 64 an- 
swered that they would be in favor of the teacher's choosing 
literature specifically because it would help her promote certain 
ideas “whenever possible,” and 76 stipulated “occasionally.” One 
hundred thirty-five papers agreed that the English teacher must 
show her classes how to discern propaganda in newspapers and 
magazines; 132 wanted her to give the students working norms 
for the evaluation of TV and radio programs; and 130 felt that 
pupils should learn in English class to “see through” modern 
advertising and to appreciate its tremendous impact on modern 
life. 

Among those who felt that moral or social problems which 
grow out of English classes should be relegated to religion or 
sociology teachers, that classics should be chosen simply be- 
cause they are classics and not for any idea the teacher hopes 
to impart, and that the study of TV, radio, newspapers, and 
magazines is out of place in an English class, was a supervisor 
who, speaking for the teachers under her, commented in the 
margin: “We cannot expect the English teacher to teach the 


entire curriculum during English period!” 
ON INTRODUCING MODERN REALISTS 


Most controversial of all the questions, and the one which 
drew the most spirited marginal replies, was the one which 
touched on the advisability of “introducing” modern novelists 
like Graham Greene, Mauriac, Sigrid Undset, Evelyn Waugh, 
and Bernanos to high school classes. Forty-four of the 162 re- 
spondents to this question went on record as holding that such 
authors should be given to all pupils in high school English; 
103 said that they should be reserved for “a selected few,” and 
15 asserted that they should be given to none. 

It is interesting to note that of the 86 high school teachers 
who answered that question, only 12 believed that such writers 
should be given to all of their students. Over 50 per cent of 
the professional writers, librarians, and college students, how- 
ever, were in favor of all high schoolers doing such reading in 
class; and of the 28 high school seniors who filled in the ques- 
tionnaire, 15 said “All,” contributing a third of the votes for that 
proposition. Compilers, going over the sparse lists of suggested 
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reading which these young people submitted, were tempted to 
wonder how many of them had read any of the novels they were 
advocating for general use in their English classes. 


Most of the fifteen responses against introducing modern real- 
ists to high school youth at all came from men teaching in high 
schools or colleges. One of them wrote: “Such reading should 
not be given to any adolescent.” One of the few women among 
the dissenting fifteen, who signed her paper “A nun,” remarked; 
“If you introduce one novel of any of the above to high school 
students (and certain of the novels might be given to a very 
few), those students might go ahead to other novels of the same 
authors, and for those a greater maturity might be needed.” 

“Give such books,” a teacher suggested as a compromise, “to 
all who are going to college.” Another advocated that they be 
given to all, but only “after due preparation and with continued 
guidance.” 

One all-out “pro” wrote: 


All, by themselves, are not capable, of course, of 
grasping the total meaning of these works, but neither 
do they in the case of other selections, for example, a 
Shakespearian play. But according to their varying 
capacities they get much from the ctass discussion. 
Moreover, since they are reading outside of school gross- 
ly realistic literature, should not the school provide train- 
ing in the study of the realistic novels by writers with a 
Christian philosophy of life? 


Of the majority who proposed giving the modern realists to 
only a selected few in high school, many further qualified their 
answers. A high school teacher (a man) added: “I have had 
few students who could handle these.” A former newspaper 
woman, with teaching experience on both high school and col- 
lege levels, insisted: “To a very few and rarely, for though some 
appear intellectually prepared for such fare, emotional readi- 
ness may be a serious question in youth at college preparatory 
age.” 

A final quote, this one from a correspondent who signed her- 
self, “Supervisor of English,” illustrates again the diversity of 
opinion: 
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All seniors should be able to take Women of the Phari- 
sees or Viper’s Tangle, by Mauriac. These are better as 
core books than as supplementary material. To a se- 
lected few—some of Mauriac’s books; Handful of Dust 
by Waugh; Joy and Diary of a Country Priest, by Berna- 
nos; ... Greene and Sigrid Undset, I do not consider 
high school reading. 

AN APPRAISAL OF OUTCOMES NOW AND THEN 


The effect of the high school ballots on the foregoing question 
led to the breakdown of several other tabulations into categories 
established by age, sex, and occupation, and it was found that 
six of ten optimists who claimed that high school graduates are 
better spellers today than they were two decades ago came from 
the ranks of high school seniors. Two high school teachers and 
two business men were the only adults who concurred in that 
opinion. Forty-nine responses said that the spelling now is 
“much worse”; 81 were satisfied to label it “inadequate,” and 
13 thought it about the same as it was twenty years ago. 

The high school vote also made an interesting addition to the 
question: “Ten years ago, were English classes more success- 
ful? Less successful? About the same in results?” Fifty-nine 
people thought that results were about the same; 57 said classes 
ten years ago had been more successful; 28 said that they had 
been less successful. But, of these 28, 13 were high school 
seniors, championing their own English classes as they had their 
own spelling! 

Although men teaching in high schools and colleges had 
proved more conservative in regard to students’ reading of mod- 
ern novelists, returns which came from seminary professors and 
from clerical students were the only ones to request “more 
mythology in high school English classes, as a help to under- 
standing allusions in Greek and Latin classics to be read later.” 
And the secondary school teachers checking the returns smiled 
when a professional writer (a man) remarked that in his own 
high school days there “had not been enough emphasis on Greek, 
Latin, and Classical literature, in English translation if not”— 
and here the smiles were very broad—“in the original.” 

Age, sex, and occupation did not seem materially to affect 
most of the other questions to any degree; there were pro’s and 
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con’s in each group. In the section regarding achievement in 
grammar to be demanded for graduation, however, the women 
high school teachers were consistently more lenient than were 
the students on either level. Writers, librarians, and especially 
the men teachers were also much more severe in their require- 
ments than were the school marms. 

The question read: “Should a pupil be given a high school 
diploma if he cannot (1) distinguish parts of speech? (2) dis- 
tinguish a complete sentence from a phrase? (3) diagram a 
complex or compound sentence? (4) explain the meaning of 
gerund, ablative absolute, substantives, etc? (5) outline a para- 
graph? (6) use ordinary verb forms correctly (seen, done, lie, 
etc. )?” 

Totals showed that 90 respondents (against 47) would deny a 
high school diploma to a high school student who could not dis- 
tinguished parts of speech. If he could not tell a sentence from 
a phrase, 118 (against 31) would refuse him a sheepskin. Ninety- 
one would demand that he be able to outline a paragraph; 115 
(against 25) would require that he use ordinary verb forms 
correctly. 

Only 28 respondents signified that they would require an ex- 
planation of gerund, etc., (most of the 28 being high school 
students, or teachers in boys’ high schools); but a severe 90 per 
cent of the writers, librarians, and men teachers demanded that 
pupils should meet all or most of the other six requirements 
listed in the question, before graduation. 

An unidentified paper in a feminine hand bore the comment: 


Some people cannot do the first four and yet they can 
write flawless English—and speak it, too. Never con- 
fuse the means with the end. And that is what the first 
four are—means. Five and six are a testing of his abil- 
ity to think, but only a partial testing—a very limited 
one, in fact. I would be reluctant to fail a student on 
that basis alone. Seven—only if you remove him from 
the slum environment in which he lives. 


The tabulators looked at that last statement twice, and that’s - 
what it said.) 

A school supervisor appended: “A high school graduate should 
be able to perform these feats, but how many are?” A woman 
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teacher merely wrote across that entire section: “If he isn’t given 
a diploma, graduating classes will be decidedly smaller!” An- 
other teacher apparently concluded the subject, from her view- 
point, at least, by writing: “Why quibble about this? We know 
it happens by the thousands.” 


SOME SUGGESTIONS ON READINGS 


Lists of suggested reading materials varied with each response, 
as would be expected, and made summarization of that section 
impossible in the space allotted in an article like this, but the 
answers were competently utilized by Sister Isabella, S.C., in 
the paper she read at the 1955 Curriculum Workshop, sponsored 
by The Catholic University of America; and they have likewise 
been incorporated into the English outlines being prepared by 
the Curriculum Committee of the Commission on American Citi- 
zenship. In passing, we can note that the old standard classics, 
fare of high school classes for generations, were mentioned on 
practically every paper. King Lear, Macbeth, Hamlet, Merchant 
of Venice, The House of Seven Gables, Ivanhoe, Pride and Preju- 
dice, The Idylls of the King, The Rime of the Ancient Mariner, 
and Treasure Island—these and other old favorites appeared on 
list after list. 

in addition to the familiar classics were dozens of modern 
books and authors, many of them with but one vote apiece. 
Adult contributors who had favored the introduction to teen- 
agers of modern Catholic realists logically listed novels by these 
authors for high school English classes. Modern fiction and 
biography accenting a “message for the times” were named on 
a number of the papers, too: The Dove Flies South, for instance, 
and Priest Workman in Germany. 

Women chose biography or “controversial” fiction from the 
works of contemporary authors; men named heavier prose, poli- 
tical commentaries particularly, and some serious modern drama 
and poetry, for high school class study. The younger students, 
even those who had demanded that all high school pupils be 
given Waugh, Greene, and other modern writers answered the 
question regarding suggested class reading almost 100 per cent 
with familiar lists that might have been copied from any current 
high school text... 
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Magazines proposed for use in class rated about the same di- 
vision of favor. Surprisingly enough, 40 per cent of all the re- 
spondents labeled as “False” the proposition: “A magazine should 
be used regularly in high school English classes.” Of the 60 
per cent who would adopt a magazine for class use, the big ma- 
jority were the women high school teachers; in fact, they and the 
few librarians represented among the respondents formed the 
only groups in which more than half of the members did not 
hold that there was “no time for such work in an already over- 
crowded English program.” 

The eighty-one lists of magazines which were submitted, how- 
ever, more perhaps than any other part of the questionnaire, 
proved the diversity, in English classes, of teacher interest and 
student ability. Today, Catholic Digest, America, and The Sign 
were each mentioned on at least 25 per cent of the responses; 
but forty-five periodicals, all told, were suggested for regular 
class use, varying from Integrity to Scholastic, from Catholic 
World to Seventeen, from Messenger of the Sacred Heart and 
Ave Maria to New Yorker! (The last title in this list was the 
suggestion of a housewife and writer, who added after the name, 
“For style.” ) 

Most of the votes which put Today first on the roll of favorites 
were polled from women teaching in the high schools. The com- 
paratively few men who did want a magazine used mentioned 
Time, America, The Sign, and the digests most frequently. The 
student vote, less than 50 per cent “pro” to begin with, as was 
already noted, was too scattered to be positively significant. 
Catholic Digest and Time won a sparse lead from the young 
people, however, with twenty-one other publications trailing along 
with one or two votes each. 

Half a dozen teachers amended the question to indicate that 
they believed several magazines should be used. As one wrote: 
“Not @ magazine. It would be better to have a different maga- 
zine every week or two. And do not always import good ones. 
Tear apart a poor one on occasion—show what makes it a poor 
one. 

The unanimity referred to at the beginning of this paper in 
regard to the English teacher’s position when questions about 
social or moral problems arose in her class was evidenced again 
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in responses on the last page of the questionnaire, where “ad- 
ditional remarks” were solicited. Not only teachers, but busi- 
ness people and writers, students and housewives utilized this 
space or wrote “between the lines” of another answer to indi- 
cate that they realized the importance of high school English 
and the far-reaching results it has on the hearts and souls, as 
well as on the material future, of the students. Closing a thought- 
ful paper, a supervisor of English said: “I would be very inter- 
ested in seeing the result of this questionnaire. I am one of 
the group who believe that the answers lie in the middle course— 
namely, of holding on to the treasures of such literature as has 
already proved itself, and introducing the best of contemporary 
reading to our students.” And a gentleman, the poetry critic 
for a paper in the Far West, who is also a correspondent for a 
magazine in the Far East, put a hilarious period to the survey 
research by remarking casually: “This is the best I can do from 
memory. In general, I favor the idea of education. However, 
there are some very happy dogs and cats in our neighborhood.” 


BY WAY OF APOLOGY 


The statisticians who tabulated questionnaire results close this 
commentary on their findings with a feeling of great inadequacy. 
The presentation of figures and per cents is accurate, and an at- 
tempt has been made to retain objectivity in interpreting the 
numerical picture. But it is far more important that teachers 
who read this report receive the message in the general spirit 
which pervaded the returns. This spirit was almost unanimously 
an apostolic one. The responsibility of Catholics to bring truth 
into a confused world is accepted by Catholic educators in gen- 
eral. It is apparent that youth now in our schools will be capable 
of accepting that mission only if they can handle the media of 
communication with faith and artistry. English teachers must 
assume major responsibility for development of these Christian 
artists of communication. 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
RESEARCH ABSTRACTS* 


History or Epucation 1n Cotorapo by Rev. William 

H. Jones, Ph.D. 

This dissertation traces in chronological order the growth 
and development of Catholic education in the State of Colorado 
from the beginning to the present. All phases of Catholic edu- 
cation, both diocesan and private have been treated. The study 
centers about the missionary labors of the Franciscans and the 
Jesuits, the zealous work of forty-two teaching communities, and 
the apostolic endeavors of Bishops Macheuf, Matz, Tihen, Will- 
ging and Vehr. 

A treatment of the historical background of the schools reveals 
some of the obstacles Catholics had to surmount in order to 
establish churches and schools. Financial difficulties and an in- 
adequate supply of teachers prevented Catholic authorities from 
providing ideal educational opportunities. With the establish- 
ment of the Diocese of Denver, however, in 1887, Catholic edu- 
cation in the State advanced steadily. 

The results of the study show that 184 schools have been 
founded within the limits of the State, which in 1941 was di- 
vided into the Archdiocese of Denver and the Diocese of Pueblo. 
At the present time there are 102 schools. In the Archdiocese of 
Denver, there is one major and two minor seminaries, two col- 
leges, five schools for nurses, fifteen high schools and fifty-six 
elementary schools, staffed by 245 religious and lay teachers, 
with an approximate enrollment of six thousand. These figures 
indicate the consistent effort and self-sacrifice made by bish- 
ops, priests, religious, and laity of the State of Colorado in be- 
half of Catholic education. 


ATTITUDES OF PARENTS TOWARD CATHOLIC EpucaTion by James 
R. Curtin, Ph.D. 
To determine the intensity of attitude and to examine the 
relevancy of specified personal and environmental factors to 
parental attitudes toward Catholic education, a questionnaire 


*Copies of these Ph.D. dissertations are on sale at The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press, Washington 17, D.C. 
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and attitude scale were administered to five thousand parents 
whose children attended Catholic elementary and Catholic high 
schools located in thirteen dioceses distributed throughout the 
United States. Thirty-eight hundred usable returns constitute 
the data for analysis. Fisher’s t technique was used to eval- 
uate the statistical significance of the differences between mean 
attitude scores of the subgroups which were established in order 
to examine the influence of specified factors. 


The mean attitude score of the total sample of parents indi- 
cates that they are strongly favorable to Catholic education, and 
the standard deviation demonstrates that the group is quite 
homogeneous in its opinion. 

As measured, the attitudes of parents toward the Catholic 
schools which their children attend are influenced to a statis- 
tically significant degree by the following factors: (1) The sex 
of the parent: mothers are more favorable than fathers. (2) The 
religion of the parent: Catholics are more favorable than non- 
Catholics. (3) The total amount of education attained by the 
parent: the higher the level of education possessed by the 
parents, the less favorable are their attitudes toward Catholic 
education. (4) The type of school attended by the parent: 
parents who attended public schools are less favorable than par- 
ents who attended Catholic schools; this trend is consistent and 
statistically significant regardless of the amount of education 
possessed by the parents. 

Older parents are more favorable than middle-aged or younger 
parents but the apparent variation in attitude with age level is 
due to the fact that the respective age groups differ in the 
amount of education that they possess. When the age groups are 
equated with respect to amount of education and type of school 
attended, there are no statistically significant differences in at- 
titude scores. 

The attitude scores of the fathers in the various occupational 
groups do not differ to a statistically significant degree when 
the influence of amount of education and type of school at- 
tended is held constant. In general, the greater the amount 
of education that is required for a specific occupation, the less 
favorable are the attitudes of those so employed. Mothers who 
are employed and mothers who are not employed outside their 
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homes do not differ appreciably in their attitude toward Catholic 
education. 

While the grade in which the child is registered bears no 
statistically significant relationship to the attitudes of the par- 
ents, there is a very slight trend for the parents of children in 
the upper elementary and high school grades to be more favor- 
able than the parents of children in the lower elementary grades. 

The strength of favorableness of the parents’ attitudes may 
be interpreted as indicating a considerable degree of satisfaction 
with the work of the Catholic schools. At the same time, cer- 
tain implications can be noted with respect to those factors 
which are identified as partial determinates of the parental at- 
titude toward Catholic education. 

Even those non-Catholic members of mixed marriages who 
permit their children to attend Catholic schools are appreciably 
less favorable to such schools than are Catholic parents. Thus, 
again it is evident, that vigilance and concern must be exercised 
and a special effort must be made to lead parents who are mem- 
bers of a mixed marriage to give their children a Catholic edu- 
cation. 

While Catholic parents are favorable to Catholic education, 
there is a need of further investigation of those phases of the 
Catholic school to which parents are opposed. If the opposition 
of parents is related to practices of the school which need im- 
provement, efforts must be made to remedy such practices. If 
the opposition of parents is due to unjustified bias or prejudice, 
efforts must be made to clarify their misconceptions. 

The joint influence of increased amounts of education and 
the type of school attended points to the necessity for educa- 
tional guidance, at every educational level, which will lead those 
students who continue their education to do so in Catholic 
schools. Since attendance at public schools is accompanied by 
a less favorable attitude toward Catholic education, increased 
efforts are necessary to provide the opportunity to attend Cath- 
olic schools which are appropriate to the needs and the abilities 
of students at every educational level in order to safeguard the 
transmission of the principles and the values of Catholic education. 


HIGHER EDUCATION NOTES 


Cost per student above his payments rose 200 per cent 
in Catholic universities between 1947-48 and 1952-53, which is 
twice the rate of increase in such costs over the same period for 
nondenominational, private universities, according to figures pre- 
pared by the Council for Financial Aid to Education, Inc., and 
released last month in the interest of higher education for Ameri- 
can Education Week, November 6-12. This cost in Catholic uni- 
versities went up from $75 in 1947-48 to $225 in 1952-53; in 
nondenominational, private universities, it went up 100 per cent, 
from $257 to $515, while in non-Catholic, church-related uni- 
versities, the rise was from $138 to $279, or 102 per cent. 

Between 1939-40 and 1953-54, there was a rise of 74 per cent 
in the average faculty salary at the graduate and professional 
level in Catholic universities, an increase from $3,664 to $6,371. 
The increase was from $2,683 to $4,703 for undergraduate teach- 
ing. Average salaries at both levels were higher for 1953-54 in 
Catholic universities than in the other two categories of pri- 
vate universities. The Council’s report indicates, however, that 
salary figures for Catholic institutions reflect estimated values 
on the “Contributed Services” of religious faculty members. Ac- 
cording to figures given by Rev. John E. Wise, S.J., in an article 
in School and Society (October 1, 1955), entitled “American 
Catholic Schools Today,” only 40.3 per cent of the teachers in 
Catholic universities and colleges are religious; 59.7 per cent 
are lay. 

In Catholic colleges in 1952-53, the difference between student 
payment and student cost was $239, an increase of 76 per cent 
over the 1947-48 figure of $138. In nondenominational, private 
colleges, this figure rose 97 per cent, from $201 to $397; in non- 
Catholic, church-related colleges, it rose 103 per cent, from $169 
to $344. The average faculty salary in Catholic colleges in 1953- 
54 was $3,737, an increase of 76 per cent over 1939-40; the ave- 
rage salary in nondenominational colleges rose 71 per cent in 
the same period to $4,245; the 1953-54 average salary in non- 
Catholic, church-related colleges was $3,838, up 77 per cent 
since 1989-40. 
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The average 1953-54 salary in tax-supported colleges was 
$4,878, up 96 per cent over 1939-40; in tax-supported universities, 
the 1953-54 average at the undergraduate level was $5,462, up 
88 per cent, and at the graduate level $5,928, again up 88 per 
cent. The New York Times (October 25, 1955) carried a break- 
down, on page C 25, of teachers’ pay in New York City which 
showed that the average 1955 salaries of teachers in the City’s 
colleges range from $5,853 for instructors to $10,193 for full 
professors, 

Among other important items of information reported in the 
Council for Financial Aid’s memorandum is the fact that the 
percentage of the country’s 18-2l-year-olds in colleges and uni- 
versities rose from 3.6 at the turn of the century to 29.4 in 1954- 
55. Moreover, in the same period of time, tax-supported institu- 
tions increased their share of college and university students from 
38 to 56 per cent. 


DePaul University’s development program got a giant boost 
last month in the Frank J. Lewis Foundation’s gift of Chicago’s 
Kimball Building, an eighteen-story, downtown skyscraper. 
Acquisition of this building will allow the University to move 
out of its present, crowded downtown quarters and have twice 
as much space to meet enrollment demands in its five downtown 
divisions. The 1955 fall enrollment increased 6 per cent over 
last year’s; there is a total of 7,595 resident and non-resident 
students this year compared with the 7,151 of last fall. 


College departments other than education are awakening 
to their responsibilities in the training of high school teachers. 
Plans for action in this direction were outlined at the annual 
meeting of the Council on Co-operation in Teacher Education of 
the American Council on Education, held last month in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Representatives from the modern language, his- 
tory and science fields admitted neglect in their departments of 
the teaching objective of students and an unwarranted emphasis 
on preparation for graduate study in the respective areas. Cer- 
tification requirements are in for a change—and for the better. 


| | 


SECONDARY EDUCATION NOTES 


Emerging patterns of curriculum organization in large sec- 
ondary schools are described by William G. Brink in “Patterns of 
Curriculum Organization in Large Secondary Schools,” School 
Review, LXIII (October, 1955), 384-387. Based on a study of 
252 large high schools, the report indicates that these schools 
offer either a multiple-type program (133 schools, or 52.78 per 
cent) or a constants-and-variables program (119 schools, or 47.22 
per cent). The former provides two or more curriculums but 
allows also for election of some of the work in fulfillment of re- 
quirements for graduation. In the latter, certain subjects are 
prescribed for all students, while others are offered as electives. 

Considerable variation was found in the number of major cur- 
riculums offered in the schools which provide multiple-type 
plans. The range was from two to seven, with an average of 
five. All provide a college preparatory curriculum; 84.21 per 
cent of the schools provide a commercial curriculum; 76.22 per 
cent, a general curriculum; 65.41 per cent, an industrial arts cur- 
riculum; 39.85 per cent a home arts curriculum; 21.80 per cent, 
an agriculture curriculum; 19.55 per cent, a fine arts curriculum; 
and 5.34 per cent, a curriculum in nursing. 

The median numbers of units required, in four general-educa- 
tion subject areas, for graduation in the 252 schools were: English 
4.05; social studies, 2.48; science, 1.18; and mathematics, 1.20. 
In the 133 college preparatory curriculums studied, the median 
numbers of units required for graduation in five academic areas 
were: English, 4.21; social studies, 2.97; science, 1.84; mathema- 
tics, 2.39; and foreign language, 2.24. 


State accreditation practices and the standards by which schools 
are accredited in the several States are reported in State Ac- 
creditation of High Schools (Washington: U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1955). Priced at only 30 cents, this bulletin of the 
U.S. Office of Education treats the historical development of 
standards, the meaning of standardization and accreditation, the 
State agencies which accredit, and the methods they use. Some 
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thirty standards are discussed and examples are included of 
typical statements as well as of some that possibly are indicative 
of trends even though they are not typical. The content of some 
of the more frequently recurring qualitative standards used by 
State agencies, such as the school program and preparation of the 
school staff, is analyzed. This is the first major study of State 
standards of accreditation by the Office of Education in over 
twenty years. Principals will find this little volume of great 
value. 


Guidance in military career planning by high school students 
is offered in Your Life Plans and the Armed Forces, published 
last month by the American Council on Education. This book 
brings together in one volume for the first time the educational 
and career opportunities available in the military services. With 
the study unit, consisting of an illustrated text and workbook, 
there is a teacher’s handbook. The study unit was tested in 
eleven secondary schools in the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. One copy has been sent to each 
senior secondary school in the United States by the American 
Council; additional copies may be purchased from the Council, 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


For information on scholarships, principals and counselors will 
find Volume III of Scholarships Fellowships and Loans by S. 
Norman Feingold, published by the Bellman Publishing Com- 
pany, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts, of great service. This is the 
third in a series of volumes on scholarships by Feingold. It con- 
tains complete information on more than eight thousand scholar- 
ships, fellowships, loans, and grants-in-aid that award more than 
$10,000,000 annually. None of the data from Volumes I and II 
of the series is repeated in Volume III, but all three volumes 
are indexed in this last one. The price of Volume III is $10; all 
three volumes sell for $20. 


Science Talent Search’s examination period begins Decem- 
ber 5. Examination materials may be obtained from the Science 
Clubs of America, 1719 N Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Three of the forty winners of Westinghouse Science Scholarships 
in last year’s science talent search were from Catholic schools. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION NOTES 


“Which of your teachers helps you most to learn” was one 
of the questions asked of 453 pupils in a study designed to ascer- 
tain the characteristics of the effective teacher as judged by the 
pupil. In the investigation, conducted by P. M. Symonds, of 
Columbia University, the participating seventh-, eighth-, and 
ninth-graders ranked their teachers on the basis of seven criteria 
consisting of questions similar to the one cited above. To ob- 
tain evidence concerning the validity of the rankings by pupils, 
the principal of the school was asked to rate the teachers in- 
volved. The correlations of pupil rankings with principal rat- 
ings of the teachers seem to indicate considerable validity of 
the pupils’ rankings. 

From these rankings, Symonds selected the seventeen teach- 
ers from the top and bottom of the list and observed them while 
they taught in order to try to isolate those characteristics which 
distinguish the better from the poorer teachers. He concluded 
that the following three factors seemed to differentiate the teach- 
ers in the extreme groups: (a) superior teachers liked children 
and showed their liking for their pupils in many ways, while 
inferior teachers manifested clearly their dislike for their stu- 
dents; (b) superior teachers were personally secure and self- 
assured, while inferior teachers evidenced feelings of inferiority 
and inadequacy; and (c) superior teachers were well integrated 
and possessed good personality organization, while the inferior 
teachers tended to be personally disorganized. 


Children of Mexican migrants received their First Com- 
munion in the Diocese of Toledo toward the close of the sugar 
beet and tomato season in late September. Reports from six 
areas in northwestern Ohio where migrants encamped for sea- 
sonal jobs told of religious classes held regularly, with fifty of 
the attendants preparing for the reception of the Sacrament of 
the Holy Eucharist. More than one hundred women of the 
Diocese of Toledo volunteered their services as teachers. Rev- 
erend Felipe Baldonado, a Franciscan from California, acted as 
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director to the local volunteers. He was aided by several Spanish- 
speaking seminarians. Assistance to the migrants was one of the 
principal summer projects of the Toledo Diocesan Council of 
Catholic Women. Statistics on the project show that some of 
the camps housed as many as 350 migrants. 


Visual and auditory discrimination abilities seem to be closely 
related to spelling abilities around the third- and fourth-grade 
levels but not so closely related at the seventh- and eighth- 
grade levels of spelling ability. It may be that for children 
spelling at the average seventh- and eighth-grade levels of 
achievement, a number of factors other than auditory and visual 
discrimination abilities affect spelling ability. These conclu- 
sions were reached by David Russell of the University of Cali- 
fornia after a recent study in which a comparison was made 
of good and poor spellers on auditory discrimination abilities, 
specific visual perception, vocabulary, and certain mental abilities 
included in the SRA Primary Mental Abilities Test. 

Other results reveal that the participating fifth- and sixth- 
grade good spellers exceeded the poor spellers on fourteen of 
the fifteen measures used in the experiment. Only on the Space 
Test of the Primary Mental Abilities Test was there no signifi- 
cant difference between the good and poor spellers. These facts 
indicate that good spellers in these grades tend to have superior 
auditory and visual perception, that they score higher in read- 
ing comprehension and a wide variety of vocabulary tests, and 
that they are superior in perception, reasoning, and the total 
scores of the Primary Mental Abilities Test. Data derived from 
the study also seem to suggest that there is a somewhat lower 
correlation between spelling ability and visual discrimination 
than there is between spelling ability and auditory discrimination. 

This study is described in full in the March, 1955, issue of 
The Journal of Educational Psychology. 


Grade schoolers ask more questions about science than about 
any other subject, a nation-wide survey undertaken by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois under the direction of J. H. Shores has found. 
The survey covered over six thousand pupils in grades four 
through eight, as well as parents, teachers, and librarians of these 
pupils. 
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Youngsters made twice as many inquiries about science as they 

did about other school subjects. Furthermore, science subjects 
were among the top three reading choices. According to Shores, 
however, schools are not making the most of this interest. The 
survey also disclosed an increasing need for counseling in the 
seventh and eighth grades where youngsters indicated more of an 
interest in personal problems and boy-girl relationships than 
has generally been acknowledged by schools. Concern with reli- 
gion and ethics ranked high, too, and here again the survey re- 
vealed that schools and libraries underestimated youngsters’ in- 
terests, 
Individual differences are increased by effective reading in- 
struction, writes E. Stock in The Elementary School Journal for 
May, 1955. And the better the program of reading instruction, 
the farther apart will be the reading levels of fast and slow 
learners. Furthermore, these levels will draw still farther apart 
from year to year and from grade to grade, and the more effi- 
cient the instruction, the farther and faster will these levels 
draw apart. These deductions were made by Stock after obser- 
vations of school reading instruction over a period of years. 
He concluded that pupils capable of fast learning are being 
moved too slowly and that slow-learning pupils are being moved 
too rapidly in their developmental reading programs. 

Among the specific instances cited by Stock to substantiate 
his observations is the misapplication of the principles of readi- 
ness. The fast learner is usually ready for reading when he 
enters the first grade. Yet, not infrequently, there is prolonged, 
unnecessary use of reading readiness materials in his case. Sev- 
eral results are fairly certain to follow. First, little additional 
readiness is gained; a pupil can be “ready,” but not doubly or 
trebly ready. Secondly, a considerable period of time is lost. 

With the slow learner, an opposite set of facts is met. Not 
uncommonly the slow learner comes to school at a reading level 
far removed from productive reading activity. Much develop- 
mental work needs to be done. A companion error of too early 
use of books is the tendency to go too fast with reading material 
when once started. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Over 300 sisters from 87 communities attended the second 
annual meeting of the Eastern Region of the Sister Formation 
Conferences of the National Catholic Educational Association 
last month at The Catholic University of America. The principal 
address on the Conferences’ 1955 theme, “The Integration of the 
Spiritual and Intellectual Elements in the Formation of Sisters,” 
was given by His Excellency Most Reverend Jerome D. Hannan, 
Bishop of Scranton. The delegates were welcomed to the Uni- 
versity by His Excellency Most Reverend Bryan J. McEntegart, 
the Rector. General and group sessions were devoted to the 
theme throughout the two-day meeting. Elected chairman of 
the Eastern Region for the next two years is Sister M. Rose Eliza- 
beth, C.S.C., of Dunbarton College, Washington, D.C. 


Two new handbooks of school policies and practices have 
been published by the Archdiocese of Dubuque. Endorsed by 
His Excellency Most Reverend Leo Binz, Archbishop of Dubu- 
que, and prepared by Very Reverend Monsignor Justin A. Driscoll, 
superintendent of schools, in collaboration with the school super- 
visors of the Archdiocese, the contents of these two volumes, 
one for the elementary schools and the other for the secondary 
schools, present: a statement of the Catholic philosophy of edu- 
cation, a description of the executive organization for school 
administration in the Archdiocese of Dubuque, and outlines of 
policies relating to school management and cocurricular pro- 
grams. The books bespeak thorough reflection on the implica- 
tions of school administration; the high school volume is unique 
in the amount of detail it covers and in the wisdom of the direc- 
tions it puts within arm’s reach of the busy principal. Beauti- 
fully written and attractively printed, these two books are an- 
other indication of the high caliber of intelligence which is guid- 
ing diocesan school systems. The days of administration by imi- 
tation in diocesan superintendents’ offices are fading all over 
the land. 
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A voluntary retirement plan for lay teachers has been in- 
augurated in the Diocese of Peoria. According to Rev. John 
Sweeney, diocesan superintendent of schools, the benefits of the 
plan compare favorably with the retirement plans of public school 
systems. The cost of the plan is split as follows: 2 per cent So- 
cial Security deduction by the school, 2 per cent Social Security 
deduction by the teacher, 3 per cent retirement plan deduction 
by the school, and 3 per cent retirement plan deduction by the 
teacher. Based on an annual salary of $4,000 at age thirty-five, 
the plan will yield an annual income of $1,879.76 at age sixty-five. 
For the same salary at age thirty-five, the Illinois public school 
plan yields an income of $1,950 at age sixty-five. There is no 
Social Security benefit in the Illinois public school retirement 
plan. 

The diocesan superintendents will address themselves to prob- 
lems of the lay teacher in Catholic schools, problems of ac- 
creditation of teacher education, moral problems in the high 
schools, and problems in reading at their forthcoming Washing- 
ton meeting, November 8-10. Speakers from the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare will include Marion Folsom, 
secretary; Herold Hunt, undersecretary; and Samuel Brownell, 
commissioner of education. Other speakers are: Donald Durrell 
of Boston University, Katherine Stefic of The Catholic University 
of America, Emmett A. Betts of Temple University, Thomas 
J. Maloney of the New Haven Public School System, and Ger- 
trude Lewis of the U.S. Office of Education. 


Piedmont’s zoning law is unconstitutional, ruled the Cali- 
fornia State Supreme Court in a 4 to 3 decision last month. The 
City of Piedmont had barred construction of a Catholic ele- 
mentary school on the basis of its zoning laws. The State Supreme 
Court held that discrimination against private schools made the 
ordinance unconstitutional. It directed that a peremptory writ 
be issued in the case allowing the school’s construction. In final 
arguments last May, attorneys for the City of Piedmont argued 
that sufficient distinction can be drawn between private and 
public schools’ contribution to public welfare to warrant exclusion 
of private schools in certain areas. Earlier the State District 
Court ruled void the City’s refusal of the building permit. 


BOOKS REVIEWS 


LANGUAGE FOR Topay’s CHILDREN by The Commission on 
the English Curriculum of the National Council of Teachers 
of English. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1954. 
Pp. 481. $3.75. 

This is the second volume to be completed of a contemplated 
series of five. Dora V. Smith acted as director and the produc- 
tion committee was composed of persons of equal consequence: 
Elizabeth Guilfoile, Helen K. Mackintosh, Aletha Beery, Muriel 
Crosby, Mildred A. Dawson, Grace Rawlings, Nila Banton Smith, 
Ruth Strickland, and Charlotte G. Wells. Who would dare raise 
even an eyebrow at a text under such expert authorship? 

Part I, “Bases for the Language Arts Program,” has as its 
theme the continued need of interpretation of the timeless goals 
of teaching language to suit the needs of the age. Writing 
staid little sentences about pickles, pumpkins, and peanuts, and 
learning to declaim “How doth the little busy bee. . . .” and 
the Gettysburg Address will not adequately prepare our boys 
and girls to live wholesomely and intelligently in an age when 
the whole persuasive speaking, moving, gesticulating world has 
ready access to their very living rooms. Children in a world 
that has become almost violently articulate require a program 
in language development somewhat different from that of the 
child who lived in an era when communication was handled 
largely via the backyard fence. 

Part II, in a fairly solid and sensible manner, describes and 
illustrates the “Facets of the Language Arts.” Teachers, young 
and old, will enjoy Part III, “The Program in Action,” especially 
well because it is a successful effort in reporting how and when. 

The final section, “Building and Appraising a Language Arts 
Program,” includes a very well-stated and described list of goals 
for the elementary school language program and several fine 
suggestions for reasonable evaluation of such programs. 


Throughout the text there are valuable bibliographical lists. 
The illustrations, on the whole, are appropriate and attractive. 
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Several, with particularly untidy backgrounds, might have been 
eliminated. 

As one closes the neat volume in its salmon colored binding, 
one is reconfirmed in a conviction now almost universally ac- 


cepted—today’s children need to be heard as well as seen! 


M. Francis Assisi, C.S.A. 
Marian College 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. Edited by 
Thomas E. Blackwell. Washington, D.C.: American Council 
on Education, 1955. Vol. I. Pp. xii + 267. $4.50. 

The publication of Volume II marks the end of a ten-year period 
in which a national committee of college and university business 
ofticers has worked to provide an authoritative statement of in- 
formation on areas relating to business administration in higher 
education. 

Volume I, covering accounting, auditing, reporting, and bud- 
geting, was published in 1952. Volume II as a companion work 
considers subjects not treated in the first publication. Some of 
the more important topics outlined are purchasing, property and 
liability insurance, space utilization, student affairs, non-academic 
personnel, staff welfare, investment management, sponsored re- 
search administration, and legal problems. 

Many new and useful ideas are incorporated in the book. The 
discussion on the funded retirement plan (p. 101), the chapter 
on research (p. 129), and the laws on taxation (p. 166) are 
recommended reading. Of special interest to administrators is 
the material on the custodial and office personnel. Labor-man- 
agement relations stand to be improved if suggestions on pages 
80 and 81 are given serious attention. A written personnel policy, 
well known and administered, and implemented through train- 
ing programs, employee benefits, and other co-operative meas- 
ures, will go a long way in building morale among the institu- 
tions’ workers. 

Student enterprises are thoroughly analyzed in the light of re- 
cent developments in student union and intercollegiate athletic 
programs. There is a good treatment of the college book store. 
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Some exploratory questions may be raised based on the use- 
fulness and the reference character of the book. The study is 
an excellent outline of the major areas of business administration 
in higher education but offers only limited data on the methods 
to be employed. There is a tendency to summarize and classify 
to the exclusion of practical suggestions and information. The 
book is intended to be a business manual—and serves that ob- 
jective insofar as the data are listed, defined and catalogued— 
but it does not provide ready and convenient references to more 
detailed and practical sources of information. There are no 
footnotes and no end-of-chapter selected reading materials. The 
location of the supplementary reading list at the end of the book 
suggests a scholarly and easy method to follow but does not im- 
plement effectively the original useful manual concept of the 
work, 

A brief appendix contains statements on the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching, The Teachers Insurance 
and Annuity Association, and the opinion of the General Educa- 
tion Board on the investment of endowment funds in dormitories. 
A representative bibliography, devoted chiefly to recent reports, 
articles, and surveys, and an index complete the volume. 

The study is recommended for college and university presi- 
dents, treasurers, personnel deans, placement officers, members 
of boards of trustees, and to faculty members engaged in busi- 
ness assignments as committee members or as aids to adminis- 
trative officers. 

Grorce F. Donovan 
Department of Education 
The Catholic University of America 


PsycHOLOoGY OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN AND YouTH. Edited by 
William Cruickshank. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1955. Pp. 594. $6.50. 

In keeping with a current trend in psychology books, this 
one is written by a group of contributors. Included are two 
prominent clinical psychologists, the director of a speech and 
hearing clinic, and professors of psychology and of education. 

This work combines scholarship with practicality. Physical 
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disability, measurement problems, impaired hearing, defective 
speech, impaired vision, crippled children, epilepsy, chronic 
mental disorders, mental deficiency, gifted children, and tech- 
niques of psychotherapy and play with exceptional children are 
discussed, Everything seems to be up to the minute, and biblio- 
graphies are unusually thorough. 

The volume, more than most in the behavioral sciences, con- 
fines itself faithfully to what is empirically demonstrated. The 
ghosts of Pierce and Dewey can scarcely be felt. If the book 
has any ax to grind, it is simply to the effect that exceptional 
children deserve to and can live happy, productive lives. In 
each case, a real effort is made to see the problems of such chil- 
dren from an internal frame of reference, rather than trying to 
adjust them at all costs to the sometimes arbitrary folkways of 
a society composed mostly of persons who do not have the prob- 
lems that go with being exceptional. The reviewer expects to 
use this book frequently and believes it would be a valuable ad- 
dition to any educator’s library. 

Rosert B, NORDBERG 
Department of Education 
The Catholic University of America 


PascaL AND THE MysticaL TrapiTion by F. T. H. Fletcher. New 

York: Philosophical Library, 1954. Pp. 154. $4.75. 

A time when both Pascal and mysticism have been enjoying a 
revival, as this author points out at the beginning, is a good time 
for a book about both to appear. A time when the vogue of 
both is not too clearly distinguished from the vogue of the sur- 
realist, the cacophonous musician, or the poet of the artificial, 
as he also points out at the beginning, is a good time to avoid 
increasing the confusion. And that is the crux of the question 
in judging a book like this one for if nothing is better worth 
writing about than mysticism, it is also true that nothing is bet- 
ter worth the best that can be said about it. 

The crux of the question with this book, as with so many books 
about mysticism, is to decide whether to call it excellent or ex- 
cruciating. It is entirely a question of how much we are ex- 
pecting. If we are expecting the best, in information and insight, 
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which an agnostic intelligence at once keen and refined and rev- 
erent can give us, we should gratefully recognize that it is given 
to us here. If we are expecting to be put in touch with the 
great key distinctions and relations without which a writer on 
mysticism is forever missing the point by inches—the relations 
of natural and supernatural, of reason and faith, of asceticism 
and mysticism, of grace and contemplation, of charity and char- 
ism, of Christocentrism and theocentrism, of institutional religion 
and religious experience—we may as well be prepared to hear 
everything about them except the essential things. The plain fact 
is—and is not less plain but more plain on the level of mysti- 
cism—that for an intellect confronted with the fact of Christianity, 
there is no substitute for thinking and that for the whole man 
face to face with the whole of Christianity, there is no substitute 
for faith; and that without this the student of the mystics espe- 
cially can only go on wading through trackless marshes of erudi- 
tion for ever and ever. 

If this were meant merely as a supercilious criticism of a book 
which has nothing supercilious about it, and which after all is 
written by a non-Catholic for non-Catholics, it would certainly 
deserve less respect than the book itself. It is better to get one 
real thought out of William James or Aldous Huxley than to 
parrot a hundred formulae from St. Thomas or Garrigou-La- 
grange; and we are not free to be more disdainful of sincerity 
than our Father, Who knows how to combine jealousy for His 
truth with prodigality in His favors. Yet the fact remains that 
to enter the domain of mysticism is to enter the divine dark- 
ness, where no man can go forward except on his knees, and 
where there is not less but more need of the guidance that can 
save the mystics themselves from their illusions, and can teach 
Pascal himself the true meaning of the grandeur and the misery 
of man. 
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NEWS OF PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 


SCIENCE KITS 

For effective, elementary science, use 
Science Kit. This kit, in plywood case, 
contains over 80 pieces. Clear, easily 
understood manuals that simplify pre 
aration and assure effective classes a 
teachers without science training, is in- 
cluded. Over 50,000 Science Kits are 
now in use. For further details, write to: 
Science Kit, Box 69, Tonawanda, N.Y. 


ARITHMETIC WE NEED 


This new arithmetic series is outstand- 
ing in its exceptionally teachable program. 
It offers attractive texts, workbooks for 
additional development, as well as the 
most complete and useful Teachers’ Man- 
ormation to: Ginn a ompany, Stat 
Bldg., Boston 17, Mass. m 


CUSTOM MADE CLOAKS AND MANTLES 
Custom made Sister’s cloaks and man- 
tles, Bishop and Monsignor cassocks, con- 
fessional cloaks, zimmaras, trousers and 
birettas are being offered by H. De Mattie 
Company, clerical tailors. For price list 
and further information, write to: H. De 
a Co., 53 Park Place, New York 


PORT-A-FOLD WALL POCKET UNITS 

Schieber Sales Company, national sales 
outlet for folding table and bench 
products, offers a new brochure describ- 
ing the company’s Port-A-Fold wall 
pocket units. Write for free brochure 
Sales Company, Detroit 39, 
Mich. 


POTTERY PRODUCTS 

Bunting Pottery Products are sold in 
over 1300 Schools and Colleges through- 
out the United States, Canada, Alaska, 
etc., through College Bookstores, and have 
proved to be fast moving, profitable sou- 
venir items. For information and price 
list on various articles, write to: W. C. 
Bunting Co., Wellsville, Ohio. 


MODUWALL LIVE-WALLS 

Modernize old classrooms with Modu- 
wall Live-Wall Installation. These walls 
enable you to provide economically what- 
ever each classroom needs in tackboard, 
chalkboard, shelving and other wall-hung 
equipment. This installation permits you 
to change all wall-hung equipment freely, 
as classroom needs warrant, thus keeping 
the classrooms flexible. The lovely tex- 
tured tackboard is available in six pastel 
colors. For further information, write to: 
— 175 Fifth Ave., New York 
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CAPS AND GOWNS 

Caps and gowns for eo 
Grade Schools, High Schools, Colleges; 
Confirmation Gowns for boys and girls, 
are available from Louis E. Stilz & Bro. 
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disinfected and pressed before shipment. 
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tion, to: Louis E. Stilz & Bro. Co., Race 
and 4th Sts., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


JUVENILE COURTSHIPS 

Now available, by popular request, re- 

rints of the article Juvenile Courtships, 
the Very Reverend Francis J. — 
C.SS.R., of the Department of Sacr 
Theology, The Catholic University of 
America. This article appeared in the 
March 1955 issue of The American Ec- 
clesiastical Review. Write to: The Ameri- 
can Ecclesiastical Review, 620 Michigan 
Ave., N.E., Washington 17, D.C. 
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With the assistance and approval of 
the Sisters, the Habit Cape Company 
has developed a perfect Nun’s rain cape. 
Hood with adjustable drawstrings makes 
it adaptable for most head-dresses. It is 
made of new fine grade Vinylite plastic, 
with a dull taffeta finish . . . completely 
electronically sealed. For er infor- 
mation, write to: Habit Cape Co., P.O. 
Box 5744, Philadelphia 20, Pa. 


FUND RAISING SERVICES 

Thomas Richard Finn and Associates, 
with thirty years of experience in success- 
ful fund raising campaigns, have avail- 
able a staff of thoroughly trained experts 
to discuss your fund raising ee 
They are the exclusive owners of the 
“Fair Share” plan. For consultation with- 
out obligation, write to: Thomas Richard 
Finn & Associates, 15 West Tenth St., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


PERSONALIZED RING BINDERS 

Redi-Record Products Company is 
featuring ring binders, desk pads, and 
photo albums, personalized with your 
school name and furnished in your school 
colors. An ideal gift for those at home. 
Write for complete School Catalog to: 
Redi-Record Products Co., 598 Broadway, 
New York 12, N.Y. 


CUSTOM CLASS RINGS 

Now, regardless of the size of the class, 
Jenkins can supply custom rings especial- 
ly designed for Catholic schools, with the 
school name around the stone. Write for 
brochure with —_——- price informa- 
tion to: J. Jenkins Sons Co., Inc., 2601 
W. Lexington St., Baltimore 23, Md. 


FREE SLIDEFILMS | | WAN HORNS 
The free slidefilms (filmstrips) COSTUMES 


you need to supplement and 
vitalize your textbook teaching | On THE AMERICAN STAGE 
are listed, classified, and indexed | 

, Over A 

in the New, 1955 


CENTURY 


Educators Guide to 
Free Slidefilms 


_ Authoritative — Comprehensive | 


— Easy to Use — 


| Available for $5.00 on 30 day | 
approval. | 
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Put over those instructions, Father! or Sister! 
Let students SEE as well as hear. 
Liven up religion—hold interest—be clear and convincing! 
Give your talks from the latest and finest FILM STRIPS 


4 80 frames in color—$7 each 

bin Experienced instructors find illustrated lec- 
re > tures with instructive pictures much more 


interesting, clear, quick, complete and 

convincing than straight lecturing or in- 

i 1S formal chats. There has been a shortage 
ONY ER of adult material, but—we have it nowl— 


at 
P al 0 in these first strips of a new series pre- 
aes aT pared by parish priests with years of in- 
f —Fii © structing experience. Increase your ef- 
| LLM STRIPS ficiency, Father, and reap a real harvest 
by ordering: 


No. 1—THE EXISTENCE OF GOD 
Basic introduction. Presents proofs for God’s existence, the immortality of the 
soul, and the need of religion—in a dramatic story form. 
No. 2—TRADITION AND THE BIBLE (just out!) 

Covers sources of revelation. Outlines in great detail tradition and the Bible 
as delivered to us by the Church. 
All purpose—Inquiry classes, private instructions, public school Catechism classes, Catholic 

school religion courses, society meetings and the like. 

ORDER NOW FROM THE 


D. FARRELL COMPANY ° 526 Marengo, Porest Park, Illinois 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL J Send today for your copy of— 


QUARTERLY J “Pygmies and Pygmoids: 


POR MEROY PRIMITIVE MAN), 


ttwides of Tropical Africa” 
| By Rev. Martin Gustnve, S.V.D. 


A reprint from the January 1955 edition of 


Anthropological Quarterly 


® This interesting and educational article is based on the 
author’s original observations, and includes a complete 
bibliography on the “PYGMIES”. 


Price: $1.00 Postpaid 


Special! \ 


Why not subscribe today to ANTHROPOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, 
and receive the January 1955 issue as your first number! 


(Issued Jan., April, July and Oct.) Subscription Price $3.00 
Edited by the Dept. of Anthropology 
The Catholic University of America 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL QUARTERLY 


620 Michigan Avenue, N.E. Washington 17, D.C. 


Nun’s Kain Cape 


m With the assistance and approval of the Sisters we have de- 
~ veloped the perfect Nun’s rain cape. Hood with adjustable 
drawstrings makes it adaptable for most head-dresses. 


> Our cape was designed by a Nun. It is made of a new 
_ fine grade Vinylite plastic, with a dull taffeta tinish. Com- 
| pletely Electronically sealed. No stitching whatever. 


| It is odorless, will not peel, stick or crack. Made in sizes; 
/ small, medium and large. We are the one and only manu- 
“facturer of the 


“PLUVIALE RELIGIOSARUM” 


(Rain cape of the Sisters) 
AN IDEAL AND PRACTICAL GIFT 
$5.98 Postpaid in the U.S.A. 
Upon receipt of check or Money Order. 
(We have a special price for the Sisters. Send no money 
until receipt of invoice.) 


HABIT CAPE COMPANY 


P.O. BOX 5744 PHILADELPHIA 20, PA. 
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STEPHEN LANE FOLGER, INC. 
Est. 1892 
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180 BROADWAY NEW YORK 38 Grade, High Schools, 
Send for our Free Catalog | College 
A Catholic Book Service.—A thorough search Confirmation Gowns 
for out-of-print books. Any subject or lan- for 


guage. New and current books supplied. | 1 Gi l 
Store hours: Evenings and Saturdays Boys anc iris 


6904 Roosevelt Road, Oak Park, Illinoi 
All garments thoroughly  steril- 
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BOX 289 MAYWOOD uuinois || | fore shipment is made. 
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Co , Inc | | 
*9 . 
201-207 FALL ST., SENECA FALLS, N.Y. Tel.: MArket 7-3873 
TWO GREAT BOOKS-SPELLING & VOCABU- 
LARY ENRICHMENT, Grade 7 to 9a just 
off 4-STAR METAL ENAMELING 
RD POWER, 9 to 12, $1. 
: The perfect Craft for Catholic Schools 
MARKHART EDUCATIONAL SERVICE School Produets Co. 
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| Again Available ! | 


The Most Popular Pencil Sharpener Ever Put On The Market 


| because 
It is the MOST EFFICIENT oa NOW WITH 
It has the MOST EYE APPEAL 
ACQUERED BLADES! 
It is the MOST DURABLE / 


NEARLY SIX MILLION HAVE ALREADY BEEN SOLD 
TO SATISFIED CUSTOMERS IDEALLY SUITED FOR 
ADVERTISING AND PROMOTIONAL PURPOSES 


ORDER NOW FOR SCHOOL SALES— | 


We Can Make Shipment for your Order Immediately, 
or on Any Date Instructed. Re 


* * * 


AVAILABLE IN TWO UNIQUE DESIGNS: 


No. T1l—Bullet 
No. 12—Milk Bottle 


DURABLE + EFFICIEN) 


Sharpeners with Key Chain 
$21.60 per gross 
Sharpeners without Chain 
$12.96 per gross 
(Less 2 per cent ten days, f. o. b. Orange, Virginia) 
Photograph shows display mount on 
which the sharpeners are usually packed. 


For 5 and 10 cts. stores, the sharpeners 
are packed on individual cards. 


sold by 
Clark Manufacturing Company of Orange, Inc. 
ORANGE, VIRGINIA 
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Order today - FOR CLASSROOM USE 


JUVENILE COURTSHIPS 


by V. Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R. 
(A reprint from the March 1955 issue of 
THE AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW) 


In lots of 10 
In lots of 50 
Prices Postpaid 
Address: THE AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW 
The Catholic University of America 
Washington 17, D. C. 


” 


What Easier-to-Give and More Valued 
GIFT 


To Your Teacher Friends 


Than a Subscription to 


The Catholic Educational Review 


Make Out Your List and Mail With Your Remittance Today 


An Appropriate Gift Card Will Be Sent Out As Directed 
RATES PER YEAR: U.S.A., Canada, and Foreign $4.00 


Tue EpucATIONAL REVIEW 
Tue CaTHOLIc UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
Wasuincton 17, D. C, 
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NEW BOOKS from PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 


[ ] DICTIONARY OF LATIN 


LITERATURE 
by James Mantinband 


This volume deals with all periods and 
aspects of Latin literature from the earli- 
est classical times, through the Middle 
Ages, until the Renaissance. Contains 
approximately 3000 articles, under indi- 
vidual authors (e.g. Vergil, Cicero, 
Horace, Ovid, Lucretius, Boethius, Bede, 
St. Augustine, St. Thomas Aquinas, 
Erasmus); works (Aeneid, De Rerum 
Natura, City of God); types of literature 
(epic, tragedy, satire); and related topics 
(religion, education, mythology, and 
classical scholarship, ete. ). $7.50 


[ ] THE DECLINE OF 


WISDOM 
by Gabriel Marcel 


M. Marcel’s answer to the problems he 
raises is certainly not a blind return to 
the past, of which he sees the evils as 
clearly as the benefits. His appeal is 
fundamentally to humility and to charity, 
for it is only on the humblest level of 
man’s life, the level of the love of one’s 
neighbor, that our age can be cured of 
its “spirit of abstraction,” that is, of 
callousness and of pride. $2.50 


[ ] WORDS OF FAITH 


by Francois Mauriac, 
translated by Rev. Edward H. Flannery 


Words of Faith contains a collection of 
six discourses delivered by the famous 
French novelist and journalist in Paris, 
Brussels, Madrid, Geneva, and in Stock- 
holm on the occasion of his reception of 
the Nobel prize for literature. They re- 
veal Mr. Mauriac in a new dimension of 
candor and moral passion; and for his 
devotees they provide a fresh and inti- 
mate glimpse at the man behind the 
writer. $2.75 


[ ] SANCTA SANCTORUM 


by W. E. Orchard 


It is nearly forty years since the author, 
then a young Presbyterian minister, com- 
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piled a little book called The Temple: 
a Book of Prayers. These consisted of 
prayers which had been used, as was 
the custom in his ministry, in the pulpit, 
but then, though thus carefully pre- 
pared, they were not simply read but 
only spontaneously recalled, and after- 
wards collected and revised in the light 
of what was remembered to have been 
actually expressed. $3.50 


CHRISTIAN ASCETICISM 
AND MODERN MAN 


A fascinating and well documented his- 
tory of Christian mortification and a con- 
sideration of how far asceticism has a 
place in the Church today. First the 
authors of this book, distinguished 
French theologians, doctors and psy- 
chologists, consider the traditional Chris- 
tian teaching on the subject—asceticism 
in the new Testament, in the Patristic 
era, in the Middle Ages, in France in 
the 17th and 18th Centuries, on Carmel, 
etc. Then follows a theological section, 
comprising three chapters on various 
aspects of the question. The second 
part of this book deals largely with psy- 
chological conditions affecting the prac- 
tice of asceticism by Christians of the 
present day. $6.00 
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PHILOSOPHY AND 
THOMISM 
by Jacques Maritain 


A significant addition to the Maritain 
works available in English. $6.00 


Mail This Coupon Today 


Mail to your favorite bookseller or directly to | 
PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 
15 East 40th St., Desk No. 577 } 
New York 16, N.Y. | 
Send books checked. 
| enclose remittance 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


To expedite shipment 
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